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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT CRUSADE. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ OPINIONS. 


The following replies were sent to the special 
committee of the New York City board of educa- 
tion in response to the question: “Do you believe 
in corporal punishment in schools?” :— 


Anprew W. Epson, Associate Superintendent, 
New York: I do not believe that it is wise to give 
to principals or teachers the right to inflict cor- 
poral punishment upon children attending the pub- 
lic schools. It seems to me that the principal aim 
in school government is to train pupils to self- 
eontrol and to prompt and willing obedience. I 
do not believe that corporal punishment will ever 
lead to self-control or to willing obedience. <A 
child may be led through fear to prompt and exact 
obedience, but it will be an unwilling obedience 
that will never be of any value to the child when he 
leaves school. The principal aim in all discipline 
is the reformation of the individual. That problem 
is coming more and more into evidence in all of 
our penal institutions. Corporal punishment will 
rarely, if ever, reform an individual, although it 
may deter him temporarily from repeating his acts 
of misconduct. What teachers and principals 
should do above anything else at the present time 


‘is to inspire on the part of pupils a spirit of self- 


control and self-government. 


E. Mereney, Associate Superintend- 
ent, New York: I believe that corporal punish- 
ment is not a proper means to be used by a teacher 
to control a class, to correct improper conduct, or 
to inoculate right ideals. .Such means have proved 
inadequate wherever employed. The infliction of 
corporal punishment by a teacher tends to alienate 


the pupils, to produce antagonism and resentment, 


and to make it harder for the teacher to win the 
regard of the pupils and to command their respect 
for the teacher’s authority. It also enables a weak 
teacher to shift the responsibility of class manage- 
ment from herself to the principal, and to burden 
the latter with cases of discipline. It would also 
relieve the teacher of the thoughtful and consid- 
erate discovery and application of proper means 
for attaining good discipline. In short, a resort to 
corporal punishment would still more weaken 
teachers who are already inefficient. 


Epwarp B. Suatiow, Associate Superintendent, 
New York: I favor corporal punishment as a 
means of last resort with certain pupils now at- 


tending the schools. Ifa boy’s conduct becomes 


intolerable in school, after all means to correct him 


“have failed and he becomes impudent to his teacher 


or the principal, our only way of correcting him 
now is to expel him from school, place him in a 
truant school, and support him well at public ex- 
pense. There are certain children over whom 
their own parents have absolutely no control. 
These children cannot be reached by any kind of 
moral suasion. They do not know what it is to 
obey; they grow up in defiance of law and order, 
and when they leave school they attempt to break 
laws, and only a policeman’s club can subdue them. 
Would it not be better as a measure of final resort 


to have a little cutaneous infliction on these fellows 
while they are in school? : 


Epwarp L. Srevens, Associate Superintendent, 
New York: We are getting along pretty well with- 
out it. I fear that if we should return to it greater 
evils might arise than those which now exist. 


GUSTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, Associate Superin- 
tendent, New York: I am opposed to the 
pedagogy of the rod, although I am fully conscious 
of a “decadence of positive authority” in all walks 
of life. Principally opposed -because the rod has 
been done away with im the army, navy, most 
private schools, penal institutions, etc., with good 
effect on those institutionis; also for hygienic rea- 
sons; it is usually the weak and inexperienced 
teacher who resorts to the tod; the whipped child 
does not regard his wrong act as the cause of pain, 
but looks upon the teacher as the cause of punish- 
ment. I have never taught in a system in which it 
was allowed. I believe in the application of a 
counter-irritant for any act of omission or commis- 
sion. It may possibly take the form of atonement 
for the offence of the pupil by making reparation 
in some way, by doing or suffering that which will 
be received in satisfaction for an offence or injury, 
by a direct service, by deprivation of rights, by cur- 
tailment of privileges, by some self-denial; social 
disapproval on part of class; in extreme cases, es- 
tablishment of separate schools. “The punish- 
ment must work upon the will of the pupil rather 
than upon his hands or his hide.” 


Joun H. Watsn, Associate Superintendent, New 
York: The only way to discipline some children. 
It should be on the hands, administered by the 
principal, with the consent of the parent. All 
cases to be reported at once to the parent and the 
district superintendent. 


D. L. Barpwe tt, District Superintendent, New 
York: Corporal punishment is easily resorted to, 
consequently almost invariably it becomes the first 
resort instead of the theoretical and alleged “last 
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resort.” All discipline from without must lead to 
self-control from within or utterly fail. Discipline 
by corporal punishment never leads to self- 
restraint. The “bad boy” gets quite too many 
cuffs and other forms of corporal punishment now. 
The occasional case who might seem to be helped 
by corporal punishment should not stand in the 
way of the vastly greater number who would be 
injured by the restoration of corporal punishment. 
Corporal punishment, where resorted to, almost 
invariably weakens the real power and influence of 
the one inflicting it. 


Joun J. Cuicxertne, District Superintendent, 
New York: I believe the necessity for its actual 
infliction seldom arises, but when it does arise it 
should be thoroughly done by a rattan or rawhide 


_ in the hands of the principal. 


Joun W. Davis, District Superintendent, New 
York: The punishment should be inflicted by the 
principal, in my opinion, with the rattan. There is 
far less respect for law than there was when I, as 
a pupil, attended the schools. At that time the 
principals had authority to inflict corporal punish- 
ment. 


Joun Dwyer, District Superintendent, New 
York: In my judgment, it would not improve the 
discipline of the schools. Weak teachers would 
place too much dependence on this method of 
maintaining discipline. Incorrigibles may be dealt 
with in other ways. It would detract from the dig- 
nity of a principal if he were called upon to inflict 
corporal punishment. 


Epwarp D. Farretu, District Superintendent, 
New York: I never knew a stupid boy that im- 
proved in his lessons through the assistance of the 
rod. I never knew a bad boy that was reformed 
by the rod. It may have had an educational value 
or a restraining influence, but its efficacy in these 
respects escaped my notice. 


C. E. Franxtuin, District Superintendent, New 
York: It is unnecessary. It is barbarous and 
irrational—the latter in that you punish the body 
for a fault of the mind. It never does any perma- 
nent good. It degrades the child and the school. 
It unfits pupils and teachers for further work for 
some time, for it alarms and distresses many other 
children. Being administered by teachers, it is 
necessarily administered by emotional, high-strung 
people, who are not the proper sort of people to 
inflict anything of the kind. The very fact that 
they are educators makes them emotional, high- 
strung, and extreme. The sight of men and 
women controlling themselves and others by the 
exercise of their will, keeping back their passions 
and being guided by reason and judgment, is an 
example for young children which must tend, to 
an enormous extent, for the improvement in these 
respects of the individual and for the homes which 
they dwell in. 


Joun Gnrirrin, District Superintendent, New 
York: It is the parental and natural method. 
The fear of punishment is the only deterrent that 
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restrains a wayward child. By education and as- 
sociation the normal child acquires a habit of well 
doing, but this habit is not instinctive. In a well- 


disciplined school the use of the rod would be very 
infrequent. 


J. H. Haaren, District Superintendent, New: 
York: My great reason for wanting the power of 
corporal punishment in the school is for the effect 
its prompt administering would have in the few 
cases necessary. A second reason is that the pos- 
session of the power would be effective, even if the. 
power were seldom or never exercised. A third 
reason is that prompt punishment in many cases. 
would be the saving of many a boy. 


Henry W. Jameson, District Superintendent, 
New York: It would serve as a temporary and 
most insecure prop to the teacher’s authority. 
Since it appeals to physical pain and not to reason} 
it would defeat the purpose of ethical instruction. 
Its effect upon the good children in a school is un- 
wholesome. It degrades alike the culprit punished. 
and the teacher inflicting the punishment. 


C. W. Lyon, District Superintendent, New 
York: It would tend to counteract the good spirit 
which we now have in our schools. It is doubtless. 
a conservative estimate to say that ninety-eight 
per cent. of our pupils are loyal to the school. 
Not perfect in conduct, but, in the main, disposed 
to do right, and influenced in conduct by kindly 
respect for school authority. In most cases when 
a pupil is punished by whipping, the culprit has the 
sympathy of the other pupils. The sentiment of 
the children generally toward the school is hard- 
ened. 


J. O’SHEA, District Superintendent, 
New York: I believe the practice would be de- 
grading to the principal. I fear that the use of 
the rod by some principals, though the number be 
few, would lead to brutality. The teacher and 
principal should be trained to use other and more 
approved ways of reaching the ordinary bad boy. 
The incorrigible who is beyond the control of 
parents and school authorities should be placed in 
a reform school. 


Juuia Ricuman, District Superintendent, New 
York: It is a retrogressive step in the progress of 
civilization. It degrades both the pupil and the 
officer inflicting the punishment. To be effective 
it must be so severe as to run the risk of being 
brutal. If a deterrent, it achieves its purpose only 
through fear, and not through the development of 
self-control on the part of the pupil. 


A. T. ScHavFFLER, District Superintendent, New 
York: There ate numerous cases of pupils whose 
home and street influences are not helpful to them, 
and whose only conception of authority is the 
power to punish. As the compulsory law makes 
it necessary for these pupils to be retained in the 
schools, if not placed in a truant school, effective 
means for securing proper respect and obedience 
are absolutely necessary. Probably not more than 
one in fifty of these cases would require the actual! 
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application of the rod; but the fact that some one 
has the right to use it would be a sufficient deter- 
rent from disobedience and insubordination. The 
old-fashioned rattan, never applied to any part of 
the person where its application could, by any pos- 
sibility, do serious damage. 


ALBERT SHIELS, District Superintendent, New 
York: Opposed because of danger of abuse, In- 
justice in special cases, e. g.: Neurotics, defectives, 
and similar irresponsible types. Unfavorable re- 
action on those administering it. Tending to pre- 
vent development of better methods of manage- 
ment. 


Epear Duss Suimer, District Superintendent, 
New York: No. It tends to brutalize both 
teacher and pupil. Even in the training of horses 
blows are not permissible. 


SetH T. Stewart, District Superintendent, New 
York: A little corporal punishment would be a 
great blessing to many a bad boy. Sparing the 
rod will, under present conditions, spoil the city by 
giving it gradually a large number of young des- 
peradoes, the only way to reach whom would be 
through the much greater curse contained in a 
sentence to jail or the House of Refuge. The 
grand jury, it seems, spends most of its time in- 
dicting young men under twenty-five. A slight 
deterrent at the beginning would prevent truants 
and wilfully defiant boys from going to such 
lengths as to set at naught the discipline of the 
schools and to require the action of the courts. 
An ounce of prevention would save ten pounds of 
cure. 


Epw. W. Stitt, District Superintendent, New 
York: It would be a return to the cruel control of 
the old-time school master, who ruled by fear. 


S. Tayrtor, District Superintendent, New 
York: I would prohibit all forms of corporal pun- 
ishment. 


W. Cote, Superintendent of Schools,Al- 
bany: No. The decided improvement in good order 
in the classrooms, and the diminution in the number 
of casés of discipline, as wellas the clearer moral 
atmosphere of the schools, are, in my opinion and 
in that of the great majority of our principals and 
classroom teachers, largely due to the abolition of 
corporal punishment in the year 1892. In view of 
these facts, derived from experience, it would 
seem hardly necessary to give theoretical argu- 
ments. 


W. L. Sreriine, Superintendent of Schools, Al- 
buquerque: I do. In every community, so far as 
my experience has gone, Ihave found undisci- 
plined children, with whom no argument prevails, 
save corporal punishment. 


Joun Morrow, Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegheny: Yes, when it is necessary. Either 
corporal punishment should be permitted or out- 
laws should be immediately ejected from the 
school. Ihave no sympathy whatever with the 
namby-pamby policy that will tolerate one or more 
unruly pupils taking the time and energy of the 
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teacher that ought to be devoted to the school. 


The decent children have some rights to be re- 
spected. 


M. Sater, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta: Yes. Children in the grammar schools 
are too young to be controlled entirely by 
reason. The home environment of many of them 
demands corporal punishment. Of course moral: 
suasion will prevail usually with children in gram- 
mar grades. 


James H. Van Sickuz, Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore: Our teachers have become 
better teachers since they ceased to rely upon force. 
The best teachers have never needed to resort to 
corporal punishment. 


M. P. Wuire, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston: Yes. To save the boy; to 
save the school; to save the community. It 
should be used rarely and with judgment. The. 
personality of the boy and not the nature of 
the offence to determine its necessity. Obedience 
and discipline, of so great importance in develop-. 
ing character, can be obtained from certain charac- 
ters in no other way. Punishments look to future 
good; punishment means pain, physical pain no. 
more degrading than mental pain. 


Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo: Personally I do not believe in it. You, 
can’t change the character or moral attitude of a 
child by beating him. It has not been abolished, 
but some principals do not resort to it. Confer-. 
ence with parents for the purpose of securing their 
support, segregation of incorrigibles in separate. 
rooms or buildings, suspension or expulsion. [f 
know the matter is a difficult one to manage. I 
only know that I never resorted to corporal pun- 
ishment when I was a principal. 


R. G. Youne, Superintendent of Schools, Butte: 
Yes, when needed. It is the only way of reaching 
those pupils whose home training has not been 
such as to make them respond to milder measures, 


Henry O. WHEELER, Superintendent of Schools, 
Burlington, Vt.: Yes. Where necessary. I believe a 
teacher should have the power to enforce obedience, 
if necessary, by corporal punishment. Obedience is 
a matter of precise importance in a school—to the 
school and to the individual pupil. A teacher’s. 
authority should be commensurate with his re- 
sponsibility. There are some pupils to whom 
nothing appeals so strongly as corporal punishment. 
While I would discourage corporal punishment 
and would have it resorted to only with great dis- 
cretion and in extreme cases, I would not prohibit 
it. 

C. Bares, Superintendent of Schools,. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Yes, under proper restrictions. 


James E. Bryan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Camden, N. J.: Nine years’ experience with cor- 
poral punishment and nine years’ experience with- 
out have convinced me that the conditions that ex- 
ist without it are preferable to those with it. The 
school has a stronger and higher influence, the- 
teacher takes a higher position in the public mind, 
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-and the parent takes a higher view of the function 
-of the school in the community. The pupil’s re- 


spect for the school is likewise heightened. Teach- 
ers grow stronger as a better grade of ability is re- 
quired. 


Henry P. Arcuer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Charleston, S. C.: I do. Because it has been 
proven to be the best means of preventing dis- 
order and insubordination. 


S. S. SrockwELL, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.: In theory, no; in practice, some- 
times. In extreme cases the state has to resort 
to stringent means, so in school. 


Epwin G. Cootry, Superintendent of Schools, 


‘Chicago: Unnecessary and brutal. 


F. B. Dyer, Superintendent of Schools, Cin- 


-cinnati: Yes, before the age of adolescence. 


H. Etson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland: The legal privilege to use it should be 
given. In practice it should be avoided, but it 
should not be resorted to except in rare cases of 
violation of the rule governing the same. 


J. W. Carr, Superintendent of Schools, Dayton: 
Yes; but believe it should be used very sparingly. 
If judiciously used, it makes far better discipline. 
For most children it is enough to know that teach- 
ers have the right to administer corporal punish- 
ment. There is a class of pupils that a good dress- 
ing does positive good. If corporal punishment is 
not permitted, there is frequently nothing to do 
but turn them out. So long as the policemen’s 
club is necessary to maintain order in society, the 
schoolmasters’ rod is needed in the school. 

E. CHADSEY, 


CHARLES Superintendent of 


‘Schools, Denver: I believe that the power to in- 


flict corporal punishment should be possessed, but 
very seldom exercised. The knowledge that cor- 
poral punishment may be inflicted is, in certain 


cases, salutary. The knowledge that the teachers 


do not possess the right to inflict it is, in certain 


-cases, detrimental. 


W. C. Martinpae, Superintendent of Schools, 


~ Detroit: As a teacher I believed in corporal pun- 


ishment; as a principal I doubted its efficacy or 
justification ; as a superintendent I do not believe 
in corporal punishment. However, from the 
standpoint of teacher and principal, it may be best 
to occasionally administer it. 

It shall be the duty of teachers to practice 
such discipline in their schools as would be exer- 
cised by a wise and judicious parent in his family 
—always firm and vigilant, but prudent. 

They shall endeavor to impress upon the 


‘minds of their pupils the principles of morality and 


virtue, a sacred regard for truth, sobriety, indus- 
try, and frugality, but no teachers shall exercise 
any sectarian influence in the school. 

All teachers are enjoined to avoid a resort 
to punishment, and especially corporal punishment, 
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whenever consistent with safety to the mainte- 
nance of good order and right conduct on the part 
of pupils. 

Those teachers who are most successful in 
controlling their pupils without resort to corporal 
punishment, other qualifications being sufficient, 
shall be awarded by the board a higher degree of 
appreciation. 

Teachers are required: (a) To adhere strictly 
to the rules of the board of education, and 
in all cases of doubt to seek advice of the principal 
or superintendent. (b) To be kind and courteous 
to their pupils, and to require from them prompt 
obedience, courtesy, and politeness. (c) To avoid 
corporal punishment in all cases in which milder 
measures can be successfully employed, and never 
to inflict it without the full knowledge and consent 
of the principal. (d) To avoid all appearance of in- 
discreet haste in matters of discipline, to seek in 
more difficult cases the direction and advice of the 
principal or the superintendent, and to send no pu- 
pil home from school without the knowledge and 
consent of the principal. (e) To keep a correct 
and full record of all cases of corporal punishment 
upon the page of the summary book devoted to 
the purpose, remembering that any infliction of 
bodily pain for the purposes of discipline is to be 
considered corporal punishment, and to report this 
record at the end of each month to the superin- 
tendent. 


W. E. Hoover, Superintendent of Schools, 
Fargo, N. D.: Yes. It’s a good thing to have in the 
family when it is needed to use it. Yes; in most 
cases after conference with parent. 


W. A. Greeson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; No; not if it can be avoided. 
My opinion is, however, that it would be most un- 
wise to declare publicly that under no circum- 
stances will a child be punished. My reasons 
against corporal punishment are that it is so re- 
pugnant to the general public feeling that I advise 
teachers never to inflict corporal punishment ex- 
cept in extreme cases. 


C. N. Kenpatt, Superintendent of Schogls, In- 
dianapolis: Teachers should avoid corporal punish- 
ment when good discipline can be preserved by 
milder means. 


James Q. Patmer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Yes. The majority of teachers 
could not control their pupils if it was known that 
no corporal punishment was allowed (speaking 
from my experience alone). 


Henry Snyper, Superintendent of Schools, Jer- 
sey City: No. Unnecessary. Control is better 
without it. Brutal. Governs by fear, not by love. 


M. E. Prarson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Kansas: No, indeed. It is not right; 
it is not wise; it is not pedagogical; public opinion 
will not sustain it. 

G. D. Tuorpeg, . Assistant Sperintendent of 


Schools, Kansas City, Mo.: Only as a final re- 
sort. 
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B. W. Torreyson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Yes. Some teachers are un- 
able to manage some children in any other way. 


E. C. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Los An- 
geles: In the extreme cases, I believe that cor- 
poral punishment should not be abolished, but 
should not be used. Itis nearing a vanishing 
point in Los Angeles. With an attendance in all 
of 35,000 we had but 254 whippings last year, and 
the number grows much smaller each year. 


E. H. Mark, Superintendent of Schools, Louis- 
ville: Yes, if properly restricted. There are very 
few cases inour schools requiring the use of 
corporal punishment. Asa rule this punishment 
is resorted to in too trivial cases and many times 
when the one administering it is angry. 


Artuur K. Warrcoms, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lowell, Mass.: As permissible under 
some circumstances, yes. In my own work as 
master of a large grammar school I found that the 
right to use corporal punishment in extreme cases 
was a great help, but I made great efforts to avoid 
making any use of the privilege. In my last 
teaching I did not, indeed, inflict corporal punish- 
ment at all. Now, just what I found valuable for 
myself I wish my masters and teachers to have, 
but I hope they will very rarely feel compelled to 
use the form of punishment named. The good of 
the pupil is subserved in most cases, not by send- 
ing him out of school, the only possible substitute 
for corporal punishment in extreme cases, but by 
making him behave in school. In this view most 
parents concur heartily. 


CnyartEs W. Bicxrorp, Superintendent of 
Schools, Manchester, N. H.: I believe that teach- 
ers should have power to inflict corporal punish- 
ment as a last resort. Becausé all natures are not 
alike, and what will inhibit injurious practices in 
one case will not inhibit them in another. And 
this, solely, is the aim of punishment. 


I. C. McNetrt, Superintendent of Schools, 
Memphis: Yes, under close restriction.. Appeals 
must sometimes be made to physical pain. We 
recognize that physical pain is a negative method 
of reaching good discipline. 


C. G. PearsE, Superintendent of Schools, Mil- 
waukee: I do not believe in using it very much; I 
do not believe in any rule that makes it impossible 
when it seems necessary. There is usually some 
better way; occasionally, under present conditions, 
more or less unskilled teachers, number of pupils 
in a class, and pressure of other work, such punish- 
ment is the lesser of two evils—better than law- 
lessness and disorder. 


CHARLES M. JorpaAn, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis: Sometimes. Should not be inflicted 


if any other way can be found. If not, it should 
be. 


H. C. Weser, Superintendent of Schools, Nash- 
ville: There comes a time, no matter how long de- 
ferred, when the will of the child is rebellious to 
authority and no argument seems to reach the case. 
It then becomes necessary to resort to one of two 
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expedients—either corporal punishment or exclu- 
sion. Did a teacher’s duty end with teaching only 
those of a community that were willing to obey the- 
rules, it would, indeed, be a pleasant calling. But 
is not a teacher’s duty to hold in school and teach 
those very refractory pupils respect for regularly 
constituted authority? When the. millennium 
comes and teachers are perfect, possibly then 
corporal punishment can be abolished without re- 
sorting to the dangerous expedient of exclusion 
from school. However, the Master, who is per- 
fect, found it necessary to teach a system of pun- 
ishment for wrong-doers. 


S. S. Murry, Superintendent of Schools, Mo- 
bile, Ala.: Yes, for boys. There are certain boys 
in every school who require punishment, and cor- 
poral punishment, judiciously administered, tends 
to hold in check such pupils. 


A. B. Potanp, Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, N. J.: Impossible to prevent its abuse. 
Corporal punishment depends for its efficient 
motive upon fear, instead of interest, sympathy, 
and love. Admitting that corporal punishment is 
the best remedy in a few cases, the number is too 
small to warrant its use in any case. Other means, 
as parental classes, ungraded classes, reform 
schools, and similar agencies, enable us to provide 
for exceptional children. Where corporal punish- 
ment is needed it should be administered at home. 


F. H. Beeps, Superintendent of Schools, New 
Haven: I believe that, on the whole, prompter, bet- 
ter, and more permanent school order and school 
work can be obtained by the judicious use of cor- 
poral punishment than by its abolition. Defiance 
and insolence with 2 certain class of boys are likely 
to follow its abolition. 


Joun R. Wrtson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Paterson, N. J.: It lowers the dignity of the teacher 
or principal who uses it. It develops the coarser 
nature of the child. Many children are physically 
unable to stand corporal punishment. 


GERARD T. Situ, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, Ill.: In extreme cases. I do not believe im 
alaw positively prohibiting it. Teacher in school- 
room stands in place of parent, and it has a bad ef- 
fect both on pupil and some parents to feel that 


teacher must, under all circumstances, keep “hands 
off.” 


C. Henry Kary, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia: Where corporal punish- 
ment is allowed the abuses are likely to be so great 
as to overbalance any possible good that might 
result. There are reflex influences upon both 
teacher and pupils which are undoubtedly bad. No 
teacher or principal can administer corporal pun- 
ishment to a pupil and then go calmly on with the 
regular duties of the schoolroom. The resulting 
disturbance of the teacher’s mind must inevitably 
affect the character of the ‘recitations which suc- 
ceed. 


W.H. Brownson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Portland, Me.: In Portland we reduce corporal 
punishment to its lowest possible terms. It is used 
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_ 4 ‘only as a last resort when other means fail. In the 
5 | - districts where we have the most unruly boys an 
extreme case would mean either corporal punish- 
— ment or expulsion from school. By the former 
; ‘we are often able to keep the boy in school two or 
; ‘three years longer than we could without it, and 
i ‘this seems worth while. There might be some 
: teachers who could maintain discipline in such 
. i ‘schools if the boys understood that they could not 
. . ‘be whipped, but the average teacher would find 
a ‘herself unable to properly govern her pupils with- 
“out resort to frequent expulsion, 


W. H. Smatt, Superintendent of Schools, Provi- 
-dence: There are times in a boy’s life when physi- 
-cal pain only seems to bring him to himself and his 
-relations to others. It is at these rare times that 
“it should be used. 


Wititiam F. Fox, Superintendent of Schools, 
:Richmond, Va.: Yes. I believe that other means of 
-discipline as far as practicable should be used, but 
“there seems to come a time when nothing will 
-answer except the rod. 


C. F. Carrotzt, Superintendent of Schools, 
-Rochester, N. Y.: I do not believe in corporal pun- 
vishment because I believe there is a better method 
-of governing children. In the very best disci- 
a plined schools in our city no corporal punishment 
a ‘is ever administered. You will infer from this that 
5 ‘we have not formally abolished corporal punish- 
‘ment, though it is rapidly disappearing under the 
‘influence of public sentiment. 


From the Superintendent of Schools, San An- 
*tonio, Tex.: We should employ the highest motive 
*that will move. Corporal punishment in school 
‘often saves the pupil from capital punishment in 
‘later life, or from a penitentiary service. 


5d A. Roncovrert, Superintendent of Schools, San 
BR "Francisco, Cal.: Experience has demonstrated its 
~utility and efficacy. 


Frank B. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, 
“Seattle, Wash.: There are some cases which cor- 
~poral punishment, properly administered, will 
-reach, and no other means seems to be effective. 


J 


J. A. Wutrerorp, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
*Joseph, Mo.: Yes, for cases where other remedies 
“will not avail. It is not a specific for every ill, and its 
use often does harm. However, it is very much 
“like a well-conducted home. A father should not 
‘tell his boys that he dares not switch them if they 
-need it, although he may never have occasion. He 
_should not say what might happen, but leave them 
‘to think he is the head of the house. 


F. Louis Sotpan, Superintendent of Instruction, 
Bi: “St. Louis: In answer to your specific questions: I 
believe it proper in exceptional cases where all 
-other means have failed and where the choice is be- 
“tween corporal punishment and driving the child 
-out of school. 


S. L. Hgerer, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
“Paul: I do not believe in free-handed use of cor- 
:poral punishment, and I doubt the wisdom of 
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granting the privilege of corporal punishment to 
teachers, but I do believe that such privilege should 
be given to principals to be used in extreme cases. 


A. B. Biopeert, Superintendent of Schools, Sy- 
racuse, N. Y.: Brutalizing and unsafe. 


C. L. Van Cuieve, Superintendent of Schools, 
Toledo, O.: On the whole I may say that with my 
most skilful teachers there is little or no recourse 
to extreme measures in discipline, but no school 
superintendent can have a corps of teachers of 
equal skilfulness. My fundamental principle is 
that the child has an inalienable right to be con- 
trolled; the milder the methods employed the bet- 
ter, but it is a crime against childhood to permit it 
to grow up unregulated, and where reasonable re- 
proof and mild measures do not bring reform, I be- 
lieve that corporal punishment is justifiable to 
bring about the child’s subjection to reasonable re- 
traint. 


EBENEZER Mackey, Supervising Principal, 
Board of Education, Trenton, N. J.: So far as my 
observation goes, corporal punishment is rarely if 
ever needed. I have never seen a case of disci- 
pline in which I was convinced that better results 
could not have been secured in some other way 
than by corporal punishment. Inthe great ma- 
jority of cases under my observation, I have evi- 
dence that the corporal punishment was not ad- 
ministered in the right spirit and did not receive 
the right response. 


J. P. Carr, Superintendent of Schools, Vicks- 
burg, Miss.: It is degrading to pupil and teacher 
alike, for most teachers inflict it only when angry. 
As a rule, the children who come under the rod are 
whipped at home, and “a beating,” as they call it, 


only hardens them. 


H. B. Work, Superintendent of Schools, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.: To a limited extent. It saves many 
a boy to the school, who would otherwise have to 
be expelled. It is, to my mind, a necessary re- 
source to many teachers who have not yet de- 
veloped their strength in discipline. A _ resort 
sometimes to corporal punishment saves a young 
teacher from failure. ; 


GrorceE W. Twitmyer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Wilmington, Del.: To a limited extent; 
only when all other means fail. 


Joun J. Buarr, Superintendent of Schools, Wil- 
mington, N. C.: There is some penalty which 
should stand as a severe punishment for grievous 
offences, such as impertinence and the offering of 
insult to a lady teacher. 


Homer P. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Worcester, Mass.: It is often less injurious in its 
effects than other forms of punishment. It best 
meets the impertinent and defiant attitude on the 
part of the pupil. Where corporal punishment is 
not allowed in the schools, in a majority of cases 
parents inflict corporal punishment for school of- 
fences, but not so wisely as the teachers. As obe- 
dience is the chief virtue of the child, the discipline 
that best secures this is best. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA.-IV. 
BY THEODORE B. NOSS. 
4V.—DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT SCHOOL SYS- 
TEM: (C). PLAN OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 
‘The problem of the rural schools is the most 
‘difficult one to be dealt with by the Pennsylvania 
‘educational commission and by the legislature of 
‘1909. It seems perfectly plain that if there is to be 
‘any marked educational progress, along the whole 
‘line, the state must come to the help of the rural 
‘districts. Mr. William Lauder, a member of the 
‘commission and the originator of it, says: “An in- 
‘equitable school tax is a grievous burden upon the 
‘owners of real estate in many of our country dis- 
‘tricts. . . . Our tax laws are, if possible, in a worse 
condition than the school laws, and no greater 
reform is needed than a revision of the whole sys- 
tem. ...In the matter of education, it seems 
to me that instead of placing the money according 
to wealth and population, it should go where it is 
most needed, and certainly the rural districts are 
‘not getting what they should from the state appro- 
priation. . . . Thirteen counties out of sixty-seven 
receive 50 per cent. of the appropriation... . 
Philadelphia receives one-fifth of the appropriation 
-and educates one-tenth of the children of the state.’ 
The evil here complained of by Mr. Lauder is 
‘not peculiar to Pennsylvania, but is found in every 
state where ppblic education is controlled chiefly 
‘by local districts rather than by the state. The 
only remedy for this is to make education mainly 
‘the function of the state. State Superintendent 
Baxter of New Jersey says: “Important conces- 
-sions have been made in many states to the rural 
‘population, as regards the levying of school taxes 
-and the apportionment of school funds. . . . The 
state is the true educational unit, and to it we must 
‘look for a remedy for existing inequalities... . 
Education is the debt that wealth owes the com- 
monwealth which gives it protection, and which 
thas made its accumulation possible.” The late 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale of Michigan commends “the 
sound American doctrine that the property of the 
state should bear the burden of educating the 
‘youth of the state.” He insists that the rural 
schools urgently need an enhanced material sup- 
port; that this must be obtained chiefly by employ- 
ing larger units of taxation than school districts, 
or townships; and that state funds should be dis- 
tributed on the basis of the number of schools or 
‘teachers. | Ex-United States Commissoner Har- 
ris, speaking of the defects of rural school, says: 
“The remedy for this state of things is obvious, 
-and it is practicable in rich states. The state must 
come to the aid of the rural districts.” He adds: 
“Many states have moved in this matter, and many 
more are able to do so.” Colonel A. K. McClure 
of Thiladelphia, the veteran editor, said recently 
at a complimentary dinner tendered him on the 
anniversary of the eightieth year of his birth, that 
“we are now rapidly approaching the complete sup- 
port of our educational system from the publi: 
treasury.” 
But it must not be imagined that the broad and 
‘liberal views here quoted are held by all those who 
‘mould public opinion and influence legislation in 
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the Keystone state. I suggested recently to the 
editor of one of the leading daily newspapers of 
the state that the press should encourage such an 
educational policy as Colonel McClure recom- 
mends. He replied: “I am opposed to it. itis a 
scheme to put heavier loads on the corporations 
which already have more burdens of taxation than 
they ought to carry. Paternalism in the manage- 
ment of the public schools of the state has gone 
much too far.” If such views are held by many 
leaders, there will be difficulties in financing 
properly the proposed new system of public edu- 
cation. I: is very unlikely that the rural districts 
will meekly submit longer to the present methods 
of taxation and of apportioning state aid. It is 
hoped that the larger cities and the big corpora- 
tions will agree to a policy which will make educa- 
tion mainly the function of the state, with its bur- 
dens borne and its privileges enjoyed alike by all. 
This is the only true ideal for a democracy, and it 
is the goal towards which all progressive states 
are now moving. 


The public schools of Pennsylvania are main- 
tained by local taxes supplemented by a state ap- 
}tupriation. The amount of taxes levied in 1907 
was $16,756,672.21, and the amount of the regular 
appropriation to the common schools for the year 
ending June 3, 1907, was $5,212,500, or less than 
one-third of the amount raised by taxation. The 
taxes are 'evied by school boards, except in Phila- 
celphia, where they are determined by councils. 
Every township, borough, or city constitutes a 
school district. The amount of school tax cannot 
exceed thirteen mills on the dollar; but a special 
tax for various purposes such as for buildings, 
grounds, building debts, improvements, janitor 
service, etc., may be levied to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the school tax. School. taxes are levied 
upon real estate and personal property. A per 
capita tax of one dollar for school purposes is 
levied on each male inhabitant twenty-one years 
of age and upward. 


By reason of the vast differences existing be- 
tween rural and urban districts, especially in re- 
spect to amount of taxable property and density 
of population, the rural schools have been oper- 
ated at a great disadvantage, and their only hope 
for the future lies in beingsemancipated from the 
unjust features of the present system. In some 
districts a tax of two mills or less will maintain 
schools for an eight-months’ term, while in other 
districts a tax of twelve mills, on a like valuation, 
will barely maintain schools of inferior quality for a 
term of seven months. The extremes of this gross 
injustice may be seen in districts that pay no tax 
at all, running their schools on the state appropria- 
tion alone, and in districts which, after paying the 
maximum tax of thirteen mills, are not even able 
to keep their schools open for the minimum term 
of seven months, and must be content with six 
months or with five. Such an inequitable system 
cannot be continued indefinitely. Why should 
one citizen have to pay five times as much school 
tax as another and yet get a poorer school and a 
shorter term? Who-is the beneficiary of public 
education that such inequalities should exist? Is 
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it the district or the state? Education is supposed 
to be for the defence of the state, not for the pro- 
tection of local districts, individually. In the event 
that armed defence is required, it is never the poor 
rural districts that need it, but the great industrial 
centres where capital has been invested and wealth 
accumulated. Ii the benefits of public education 
accrue to the commonwealth, as a whole, why 
should the people of some districts be taxed sev- 
eral times as much as those in other districts to 
furnish this education? At least two-thirds of the 
cost of maintaining the common schools should be 
borne by the state, and the remaining third by local 
taxation. In this way the inequalities of school 
taxation would be greatly reduced, and the rural 
schools would be much improved. So long as the 
state withholds from the rural schools the needed 
legislation and a fair share of the public school ap- 
propriation, so leng are they doomed to languish, 
not merely here and there, but as a rule. Ina 
large majority of the rural districts of the state the 
school term. is three months shorter than it is in 
all of the larger cities and in most of the smaller 
cities; and in other respects the rural schools are 
correspondingly inferior as a rule. The salaries 
of teachers are lower in the country districts, and 
good teachers eagerly embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to get into the city schools, frequently going 
in the middle of aterm. It is safe to say that most 
of the teachers who remain in the country do not 
teach two terms in the same school. Does it not 
seem monstrous that in a great agricultural state, 
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such as Pennsylvania, the rural schools should, as 
a rule, have but seven months of school, a cheap 
and untrained teacher, and a change of teachers al- 
most every year? The school statistics of a county 
adjacent to the one in which I live will illustrate 
the present Conditions of our country schools im 
their more favorable aspects. The county of 
Westmoreland ranks, in education, among the best 
counties of the state; in the salaries paid to women 
teachers the county stands fourth among the sixty- 
seven counties. And yet, for the present year 432 
schools, of a total of 852, have a term of but 
seven months, and a majority of the teachers (436). 
hold only a provisional certificate. I have recently 
visited several other rural counties in which the 
conditions are much less satisfactory than in West- 
moreland. 

What is the remedy for this condition of things? 
Is it a new system of school finance? Possibly; 
but it may not be necessary to abolish wholly our 
present system in order to do justice to the rural 
schools. This system has some good features; 
the people are used to it; and all of its features 
have been passed upon by the courts. If the pres- 
ent state appropriation (with or without a state 
school tax) to schools were nearly doubled, and 
then distributed equitably, and proper conditions 
imposed upon school districts for its acceptance, 
covering such vital points as a long school term, 
qualified teachers, adequate supefvision, etc., no 
great innovations in legislation would be neces- 
sary. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


IN MICHIGAN.— (I].) 


Grand Rapids has had good schools for many 
years, having had skilful supervision and brilliant 
principals. 

Of late she has added to this a thoroughly up- 
to-date administrative scheme, the best in some 
respects in the country. The city board of edu- 
cation has been taken out of politics by reducing 
the number, and electing the members at large. 
Added to this, the superintendent’s office is given 
supreme professional power, and Mr. Greeson is 
using his power so discreetly that there is no reac- 
tion anywhere. 

Grand Rapids has applied the business admin- 
istration feature better, in some respects, than qny 
other city. It selected as the business manager 
Mr. Thomas Perry, an ideal man for the position. 
He had not been actively identified with any politi- 
cal movement, was a man scarcely thirty, a gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
with six years of good business experience, the 
soul of honor, gentlemanly, but firm as a rock. A 
more perfect business system it would not be easy 
to find. 

The high school, also, is being superbly handled 


by the new principal, Mr. Davis. This has been 
especially demonstrated in the recent “fraternity” 
discussion. Nowhere has there been greater wis- 
dom in dealing with a threatening situation than 
here, and the credit is largely due Mr. Davis, with 
whom Superintendent Greeson insisted that it be 
left. 

Although the city is seriously handicapped be- 
cause of having no industrial high school, she is 
making more of this work in the grades than any 
city of its size that I know. Supervisor Abbott has 
secured from the board the privilege of a full half- 
day’s work for every child, weekly, instead of the 
traditional quarter of a day. The result is easily 
seen in the achievement. 

Grand Rapids leads in another feature; namely, 
the relation of the public library to the educational 
system. Librarian’Ranke has made a national 
reputation by the use he makes of the library for 
the general enlightenment of the people. He 
gives his attention largely to discovering ways and 
means of benefiting the schools and educating the 


public by means of lectures and exhibitions. So 


interested has the public become that he has no 
difficulty in securing specific appropriations for 
this work. 
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MRS. GAYNOR AND HER WORK. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor of St. Joseph, Mo., is 
matchless as a master in genius in the art of get- 
ting music into, or out of, children, and adults as 
to that matter. She has a pedagogy that is psy- 
chological, or a psychology that is pedagogical, 
such as one rarely hears paralleled. Her work 
with teachers in Boston, Salem, Lowell, Peabody, 
Newton, Brookline, North Adams, and Pittsfield 
is in a class by itself. But one must see it among 
her own pupils to appreciate it to the full. A 
teacher asked her pupils to write an account of 
“Mrs. Gaynor and Her Work” as a Christmas 
greeting to Mrs. Gaynor. The children did not 
know the use that was to be made of it. The 
teacher of the little people permitted us to see 
some of these sketches. We print cne of them pre- 
cisely as the enthusiastic little girl wrote it:— 

“Mrs. Gaynor was born in St. Louis, Mo. She is 
the best woman in the world. 

“She is so good and kind that all the children 
that know her love her, and will do anything they 
can for her. 

“She can make up operas for children that are 
just grand. 

“These are the names of some of the operas: “The 
Toy Shop,’ and ‘The House That Jack Built.’ 

“And she writes songs for grown-up people, too. 

“And she has a little shop in the back of the stu- 
dio where she makes the most beautiful things you 
ever saw. 

“Miss Batista Lang, 
“St. Joseph, Mo.” 
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PLAYGROUND TOURNAMENTS. 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS, 
Washington, D. C. 


One of the trying questions which every play- 
ground administrator has to decide is whether or 
not he shall hold a- final tournament at the end of 
the playground season, as the culmination of the 
summer’s work, and make all of the activities of 
the summer lead up to this through a series of pre- 
liminary tournaments. 

There are many difficulties in the way of holding 
a series of successful tournaments, and as often 
conducted they are certainly not worth while. 
(ne difficulty is that the directors tend to spend 
too much of their time on the relatively few chil- 
dren who are entered from each playground for the 
final contest, either in individual or team events. 
In some cases I have known the playground as a 
whole to be almost entirely neglected in order that 
the director might train a winning team of eight or 
ten boys. 

It is difficult to take boys and girls from one sec- 
tion of the city to another and hold an exciting con- 
test and secure courteous treatment of the visitors 
from the home ground. This is especially true 
where different sections are inhabited by different 
nationalities. 

Then, too, the children who attend many of the 
playgrounds cannot afford to pay car fares te go to 
the different grounds to compete, and it does not 
seem like a good social policy to provide car fare to 
children whether able to furnish it themselves or 
not. 

A final tournament for which the child can enter 
at any time is almost valueless, as it does not secure 
systematic training during the summer, and. the 
prizes are apt to be taken by children who have 
been away a good share of the time and may have 
had their athletic training elsewhere. The cost of 
securing suitable medals for contestants also may 
often be a heavy burden upon a young. association 
with limited funds. 

On the other hand, we have found in Washing- 
ton that the disadvantages incident to a final tour- 
nament can mostly be counteracted, and there are 
positive advantages that it is very difficult to se- 
cure in any other way. We. found, in the first 
place, that the children tended to play the games 
in an indolent lackadaisical fashion without caring 
much whether they won or lost. A boy or girl 
would go to the tether-pole and strike the ball first 
one way and then another without any attempt to 


LOOK UNDER FOOT. 


The lesson which life repeats and constantly enforces is “Look under foot.” You 
are always nearer the divine and the true sources of your power than you think. The 
lure of the distant and the difficult is deceptive. The great opportunity is where you are. 
Do not despise your own place and hour. Every place is under the stars, every place is 
the centre of the world.—_JOHN BURROUGHS, in the Atlantic. 
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win. They‘would play indoor baseball with so lit- 
tle interest that they would not even know the 
score after three or four innings. There was al- 
most no spirit of loyalty to the grounds. The 
children regarded the playground merely as a place 
to play, and apparently had no more idea of being 
loyal to it or working for its welfare than they 
would have had of being loyal toa vacant lot. 
They had very little regard to the property fur- 
nished them, and vicious ones broke it up or carried 
it away without eliciting the disapproval of the 
other children. 

These faults are fundamental, and no system is 
worth much that does not correct them. We have 
found the system of preliminary and final tourna- 
ments the easiest method of correcting not merely 
these faults, but of securing other positive advan- 
tages. The requirement of the tournament called 
for, first, regular teams and regular contestants. 
These teams must have a captain and a team or- 
ganization, they must have a regular time to play, 
and contestants must come at a certain hour to 
practice certain events. A team once or twice de- 
feated finds it necessary to have regular practice 
and to get in new children in the place of those who 
do poofly. The interest waxes, and soon there is 
no event in the neighborhood which is quite so im- 
portant or so much worth while as the closely con- 
tested game of volley-ball, basket-ball, or baseball, 
and you hear these events discussed among the chil- 
dren whenever you go into the neighborhood. 
This brings with it, of course, a large increase of 
attendance. 

Loyalty is apt to become so intent that :t needs 
to be checked rather than encouraged, and both 
teachers and children need to be watched to keep 
them from overworking. 

The best way to prevent training of the few at 
the expense of the many is to have regular con- 
tests in these games in the home ground and select 
the ones who make best records for interplay- 
ground meets. 

At first we began to give out car-tickets rather 
freely in transporting the children from ground to 
ground, but we soon found under this arrange- 
ment that the children even from well-to-do sec- 
tions insisted on receiving car-tickets as much as 
the others. We do not now furnish any car-tickets j 
directly to the children, and for the most part they, 
walk. When the grounds are at a distance, those 
who can afford it buy their own tickets, and the 
teacher pays for those who cannot, and gets ticketsii™ 
from us afterwards. But it amounts to only a few 
dollars’ worth in the course of a summer. 

We have found a very satisfactory solution of 
the prize problem here. We give an inexpensives™ 
ribbon for winners in championship contests inf 
the home grounds. We give buttons which con- 
tain a picture of the capitol in the centre, with a 
blue border, for first prize, a red border for second,™# 
and a dark green border for third prize, for ther 
dual playground meets. These buttons cost us 
two cents and a half apiece. and we use about 1,600 

of them in the course of the summer. They are 
very much coveted by the children, because they,p, 
are a great decoration upon a white dress or al-% 
most any kind of a jacket, and nearly every button 
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is worn. At the end of the season we are giving 
this year sixteen banners for team events and 106 
gold, silver, and bronze medals for individual 
events. These are always contributed by friends 
who are especialiy interested in athletics and the 
children. 

I wish, however, to speak primarily of a single 
problem with which we have had to deal and te!] 
how we have sought to solve it. In previous years 
it has been a very difficult matter to hold contests 


‘between playgrounds in different sections of the 


city. Nearly always something disagreeable hap- 
pened. There were disagreements with the um- 
pire, there was crowding and hustling of visitors, 
and often on their departure they were “trotted,” 
which means that they were followed and hooted 
at or even struck or stoned by children of the home 
ground. In some cases there were standing feuds 
between children of different sections of the city 
which had been handed on from one generation of 
children to another for a score or more of years. 
In order to deal with this situation we made, at 
the beginning of the season, the following rules :— 

Ten points shall be given in courtesy and form. 

They shall be added to the score of each side if 
they play a fair game, without disputing decisions 
of the umpire or “guying” their opponents. 

If a playground as a whole is guilty of gross dis- 
courtesy to a visiting team, or vice-versa, by ston- 
ing them or calling them abusive names, the en- 
tire score of this playground shall be canceled, 
and no other preliminary contests will be held at 
the ground the same season. 

The tabulated results indicate that even with 
the points on courtesy and with a deduction for 
lateness not all of the children were courteous, nor 
were they all on time at the first meet. At the sec- 
ond meet all the children were courteous, but not 
all were prompt. The third meet passed off with- 
out an incident to mar its record. 

The directors set out to win the points on cour- 
tesy on their playground if they won nothing else, 
and they got the children as much interested in it 
as they were themselves. In some cases vigilance 
committees of the older and better behaved chil- 


dren were formed, who would go around and cau- 


tion any child who was saying or doing anything 
hich he ought not. The conduct of the children 
of all the meets was much better than that of the 


Wbystanders, and the children would caution them 
wwhen they knew them, telling them: “We'll lose 


our points if you don’t stop.” The writer is of the 


Fopinion that these contests have given these chil- 


dren as substantial a lesson in courtesy and 
promptness and loyalty as it would be easy to give 
them. 


a La 


Not with dash or sudden sally, 
Swooping down with rushing wing, 
But a creeping up a valley, 
Come the grasses of the spring; 
First one blade and then another, 
Still advancing are they seen, 
Rank on rank, each by its brother, 
Till each inch of ground is green. 


—Minot J. Savage. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CONDUCTED BY THOMAS TAPPER, 


A STANDARD MUSIC REQUIREMENT FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


BY FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, BOSTON. 


The question is on the approval or disapproval 
of the report of the committee, which has con- 
sidered the matter of setting up a definite standard 
for the work in music in the elementary schools. 

We find ourselves divided, on this question, into 
two distinct groups. There are some who ap- 
prove of the standard as ‘set in kind, and others 
who object because it omits to suggest what they 
hold to be culture standards. 

Those who approve the standards in kind are 
divided again into two groups—those who hold 
that the standard is too high; and those who be- 
lieve that a high standard should be set as a means 
stimulating effort. These hold that since the 
standard has been reached by a few, and its rea- 
sonableness thereby proved, all may strive for it 
with benefit ; while they who oppose, see discour- 
agement, discredit, and possible injury to the cause 
in it. 

Considering the report first as to kind we must 
observe :— 

First, that the action of this society is calculated 
to influence music teaching generally over the 
country ; that its influence is to be extended by 
means of reports which are to be sent to the teach- 
ers who are not present, hence the discussion of 
elements which cannot be reduced to definite, un- 
derstandable language, cannot forward the general 
matter of the report. 

Second, the substitution of a system of culture 
study for the study of music tends to retard rather 
than advance the general cause, for music is by no 
means the only avenue to culture. Aesthetic de- 
velopment is incident to every branch of knowledge 
pursued in school, and very cultured persons are 
sometimes deficient in music. 

Third, the pure culture period, if there is such a 
thing, is confined to the earliest periods in school, 
and is soon passed; while the main business of a 
music course still stretches out before us. 

Fourth, the advocates of culture seem to confuse 
music culture with the general cultivation of the 
imagination, for they draw their instruction from 
the field of literature and nature, and possibly add 
melody as a sauce to the study of literature. 

Fifth, there seems to be some neglect of the fact 
that there is art in melody itself. A beautiful 
tonal scheme diversified by graceful movement 
and well-placed accents is a work of art. ‘The 
study of such a work of art i not too difficult for 
young children, and the rendering of such works 
of art forwards the form of culture for which music 
is introduced into schools. 

Sixth, there is a tendency to, assume that there 
is a conflict between the art side of music study 
and the mastery of symbols. Such an assumption 
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is a grave error. The fact that the ultra culturist 
sometimes fails to teach reading, and that the ex- 
pert teacher of reading frequently neglects culture, 
simply indicates a lack of completeness of concep- 
tion. The two elements may be, and are, more 
and more combined. 

The teacher who is found firmly fixed on either 
side of this dilemma will be a failure. He who 
makes the most perfect combinations of elements 
will be the greatest success. 

The man who talks about plants and animals, 
and teaches his pupils to make poetry, will possi- 
bly discover that good as these things are, they may 
be carried to a bad extreme; while he who allows 
the children to render notation studies without 
bringing out the art in them is in error on the 
other side. 

The causes which underlie this discussion are 
familiar to those who have spent a long life in 
school, yet it may be well to briefly touch upon 
them. 

Dr. Lowell Mason asserted that children could 
sing. The proposition was doubted. He demon- 
strated the truth of his assertion by a public ex- 
hibition. He also showed that these children could 
recite a small catechism of music terms. 

As a result, singing was introduced. 

This was singing—pure and simple. 

Later, definitions were taught. 

Finally, reading was introduced. 

The methods used brought but small results. 
Years rolled on; at last Mr. Holt came. He threw 
aside the old traditions of instrumental instruc- 
tion applied to the voice, and a new era opened. 

Now every grade teacher may be expected to 
teach music, and reading becomes common. Soon 
a higher art must emerge; but we are all impatient 
for high art results, and we charge this reading 
with the crime of checking the art development in- 
stead of adding art to the reading. 

The real reason why reading has been inartistic 
is because reading has been so slow and labored, 
but the true course to art is through better read- 
ing. 

The statement that ideas must come first, that is, 
that there must be a foundation of rote singing, is 
universally accepted. The question is, how long 
shall it continue? 

As a matter of schoolroom experience, we know 
that it varies with different children, with different 
classes, and with the ability of the teacher. We 
cannot wait for all, nor can the course be tempered 
to the teacher’s ability ; hence as a matter of neces- 
sity, formal teaching must be begun at a definite 
time, and if it is to accomplish anything it must be 
begun early, for the child is soon out of our hands— 
and whether the work is done, or not, we may 
teach him no more. 

The adoption of prompt and efficient means of 


(Continued on page 410,] 
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TREATMENT OF BOYS. 


Luther Burbank, one of the noblest of Ameri- 
cans, judged by his creations and’ evolutions, has 
two distinct theories in dealing with plants, one is 
perfecting and magnifying some strain already 
recognized in the plant; the other is making the 
plant assert or emphasize some new strain by affili- 
ation heretofore unknown to it. 

In illustration of the first, he had had millions of 
wild bright orange poppies looked ypon before 
one was discovered with a hair streak of bright 
red. Every seed from this one-in-millions was 
planted, and no seed saved except from those 
flowers with a streak of red. These he planted 
from generation to generation, under forced condi- 
tions, so that several generations were produced in 
a year. Then he planted only those with the larg- 
est blossoms. The time was not distant when 
from the one-in-millions, with only a faint streak 
of red, he had a variety wholly red, measuring 
seven inches across the blossom. The theory was 
simple, and the working of it out merely required 
patience and enterprise. 

Mr. Burbank’s achievements are among the 
world’s wonders. He will plant 100,000 seeds, 
raise 100,000 plants, and when he finds only five 
are what he wishes he makes a bonfire of the 
99,995, because the five contain all that he is after. 

The following specific story is valuable in em- 
phasizing his theory: An order came for 20,000 
young prune trees to be delivered in nine months. 
There were not 5,000 such as were ordered in the 
country, nor could they be brought from any other 
country in the time allotted. No prune trees had 
ever been raised to the size required in thirty 
months. 

Did Mr. Burbank reply, “Impossible”? Far 
from it. He accepted the order at sight, and then 
went to work to be prepared to fill it. 

First he must think of some hardy tree that 


could be forced to grow a plant in six months that 
would be strong enough to take a graft. He be- 
lieved he could force the almond to do this. The 
order was fcr 20,000,'so he planted 100,000! Who 
else woulti have done that? 

He had an army of men at work getting 100,000 
almonds, planting, cultivating, fertilizing, irrigat- 
ing, and when the little plants were large enough, 
as they were in six months, for grafting, he dis- 
carded 70,000 and grafted the best 30,000, and at 
the end of nine months he shipped 20,000 first- 
class prune trees, and that orchard is to-day one of 
the best in California. 

Who of us, as parent, teacher, or reformer, is 
willing to take time to develop thus’ patiently a 
good trait of which only a faint trace is discernible? 


WEST VIRGINIA’S ADVANCE. 


Under the lead of State Superintendent Thomas 
C. Miller West Virginia has passed a revised 
school law, with much of progress put into law, and 
it passed both branches of the legislature unani- 
mously. Here are some of the provisions :— 

Consolidation of schools and transportation of 
pupils may be provided for upon the petition in 
writing of 75 per cent. of the voters of the sub-dis- 
tricts affected. 

Minimum salaries increased to $40, $35, and $30 
for first, second, and third grade certificates, re- 
spectively. 

A supplementary fund of $50,000 is set aside 
from the general school fund to aid districts in 
maintaining a six-months’ term when the twenty- 
five-cent levy will not raise sufficient revenues. 

A state board of education which shall perform 
the duties heretofore performed by the state board 
of examiners, and in addition hereto, this board 
constitutes a committee on course of study, and 
as such shall prescribe courses of study for the dis- 
trict, graded, and high schools of the state. 

Certificates of first grade issued under the uni- 
form system may be renewed once for a period of 
five years. 

Elementary agriculture is added to the course 
of study prescribed, but there is no provision for 
the adoption of a text-book in this subject, neither 
are teachers required to pass examination thereon. 
The aim of the legislature was to give this subject 
a little prominence, so it might be gradually intro- 
duced where most needed or desired. 

District high schools may be established by the 
vote of the people. 

The board of education may purchase books for 
school libraries under certain restrictions. 

Increased pay for members of the board of edu- 
cation and the secretary. 

The compulsory law has been strengthened, and 
the age limit increased one year. All pupils be- 
tween eight and fifteen years of age will hereafter 
be required to attend school for the full period of 
the minimum term, six months. The provision 
forbidding the employment of children within these 
ages is very emphatic and really constitutes an anti- 
child-labor law. 

Graduates of the normal course at the state nor- 
mal schools and graduates from the state university 
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who have taken at least six courses in educational 
subjects, to be granted number one certificates on 
graduation. 

District supervision is provided for. This, how- 
ever, is optional with the board unless petitioned 
by a majority of the taxpayers in the district, in 
which case it is mandatory. 


DON’T SCRAP WITH SMALL BOYS. 


Mr. —— was state superintendent. He wore 
his beard in a fashion once popular, but now out 
of date. It had been most becoming in its day, 
and he was still “stuck on it.” 

He was in a city of his state. Some street 
gamin were playing marbles, with a horse-chest- 
nut in the ring. Time was hanging heavily on the 
dignitary’s hands, so he went over to watch the 
boys. 

He wished to be sociable, and addressed the 
boys, absorbed in their game, thus: “What is the 
difference between a horse chestnut and a chestnut 
horse ?” 

“Say, kids, get on to the guy’s whiskers,” was 
one of the boys’ response. 

The dignitary departed suddenly, found a barber, 
and had his pet whiskers removed. 


CHARLES S. CHAPIN AND NEW JERSEY. 


The appointment of Charles S. Chapin to the 
presidency of the recently established state normal 
school at Montclair will take from New England 
one of our ablest educational leaders, and will give 
New Jersey’s new normal school one of the strong- 
est normal school principals in America. After a 
promising career as teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent of elementary and secondary schools in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, Mr. Chapin took 
charge of the state normal school at Westfield a 
dozen years ago at a critical time, when that insti- 
tution was in need of leadership and direction of 
the most trying and tactful sort. His splendid 
work at Westfield is one of the brilliant chapters 
in the educational history of Massachusetts, and it 
was doubtless one of the agencies which called the 
attention of the New Jersey board of education to 
him for the new school which is to open in Septem- 
ber. 

Seven years ago Mr. Chapin was called to the 
presidency of the Rhode Island Normal school, 
where the same talents have distinguished 
his career, and made him the one man that was 
wanted for a new school which aims to stand first 
among its class in the country. Mr. Chapin is an 
unusual combination of the safe and earnest execu- 
tive and the thoughtful and sane student—a com- 
bination that is altogether rare among educational 
leaders. As a speaker he has become widely 
known for the breadth and force of his educational 
views, and among school men of the practical sort 
he is universally esteemed for his great good 
sense. 

The building at Montclair is to be the hand- 
somest and best equipped normal school plant in 
America. The board of education has wisely given 
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Mr. Chapin complete freedom in the selection of 
his faculty and the organization of the school; and, 
with a man of the large measure of Mr. Chapin at 
the head of affairs and a board of education with 
the generous and progressive impulses of the gen- 
tlemen in whom the state of New Jersey has re- 
posed the development of the new school, the bow 
of promise is large in the educational sky of New 
Jersey. Sincere regret is felt throughout New 
England that Mr. Chapin is to leave these parts, 
but hearty congratulations are freely extended to 
the sister state that has been so fortunate as to se- 
cure his services. 


$-0-@-0-@ 
CARR’S COURAGE. 


Superintendent J. W. Carr of Dayton shared with 
President W. O. Thompson of Ohio State Univer- 
sity of Columbusthe honor of furnishing the: amuse- 
ment at the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Chicago, March 27-2. 
Superintendent Carr did not hesitate to say that the 
universities and colleges have gone too far in their 
demands upon the secondary schools, and that a 
revolt is imminent, that the dictation of the uni- 
versities has already gone too far, that the public 
school men know their duty, and when submissicn 
is no longer possible they will throw off the yoke 
of bondage, that by and by the public schol edu- 
cational dog will wag the tail. 


THE BLUES. 


Dr. John A. Hancock of Mankato (Minn.) Nor- 
mal school has an interesting article on “Mental 
Depression in Women and Children” in the Peda- 
gogical Seminary for December, 1907. The study 
covered 225 young women and sixty children in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Eleven school 
girls and eight school boys never had the blues. 
The young women suffered most from home- 
sickness. Children under twelve know little of the 
blues. They generally come with the responsi- 
bility for choosing. 

High and normal school mathematics cause the 
blues to an alarming extent with young women. 

Ill health and the weather have much to do with 
the blues. 

Some young women confess that they enjoy the 
blues—true pessimists. 

Here is a good description of the infliction: 
“Everything seems to go wrong. One wants to 
be alone till it is over. One’s friends don’t seem 
to care for him any more. I feel my own short- 
comings so. My troubles seem so great. I {eel 
discouraged, lonely, depressed, abused often, or 
perhaps am irritable. Life does not seem worth 
living. Half of the time I don’t know what I do 
want, my mind seems in such a turmoil.” 

Here is a fourteen-year-old girl’s account of the 
situation: “When you feel as though all the good 
had gone out of the world, that you could never 
be happy again, or else you do not feel extra fine 
and no one cares, you have a very bad case of the 
blues. To be lonesome is just as bad, I think, if 
not worse. I remember when I was away from 
home of crying every night until I cried myself to 
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sleep from fatigue. 1 used to worry over tests un- 
til I brought myself up to such a pitch that I failed. 
This gave me the blues, and for a week I would feel 
very unhappy. Then | would pick up again and go 
to work to make up for the failure. I always take 
a dose of hard work when blue, or a quick walk, or 
ride in the fresh air. If I keep busy or do some- 
thing I never feel blue, lonesome, or worried.” 
The blues are closely akin to insanity. 


THE NOMINATION OF ZELLER. 


The Ohio state convention vote on state com- 
missioner of education (state superintendent) was: 
Zeller, 425; Shenkland, 158; Snyder, 135; and 
Carr, 99. This was a triumph for J. W. Zeller 
wholly unprecedented in the state. 

The nomination was not due to any slate com- 
bination, but to the fact that there was a gencral 
demand for it from all sections of the state. He 
went into the convention free from all factionai alli- 
ances. There were only seven counties in the 
state from which he did not receive support in the 
convention. Thirty-three counties voted solid for 
him. He had friends all over the state eager to 
do what they could. 


THE KENTUCKY COMMISSION. 


Kentucky has a new state commission to recom- 
mend a perfected code of educational laws. The 
membership is as follows: The governor, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Senator J. J. Watkins, 
Representative J. H. Jackson, President J. K. Pat- 
terson of State University, R. N. Roark, and H. H. 
Cherry, president of the State Normal schools ; the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Hinitt, president of Cen- 
tral University; E. H. Mark, of Louisville, repre- 
senting the city superintendents, and L. N. Taylor 
of Pulaski county, representing the county super- 
intendents. In addition a woman member is to be 
chosen by the Women’s Club of the state. The 
commission is to devise some plan for the better- 
ment of the common schools of the state and make 
a report at the next session of the legislature. 


THE PANIC HITS EDUCATION. 


The effect of the panic on one educational insti- 
tution is shown in the annual report of the general 
education board. The report shows on June 30 
last the assets amounted to $42,500,000, according 
to the market prices prevailing at that time. Com- 
parison of those prices with the present price 
shows a depreciation of $8,000,000, or almost one- 
fifth, in market prices, and considerable decrease 
in income from securities owned. The report as of 
June 30 last appraised railroad bonds at $20, 
439,000; individual bonds, $8,598,000; railroad 
stocks, $9,939,000; industrial stocks, $2,338,000; 
Japanese government bonds, $552,000; cash in 
banks, $245,000; loans on call, $350,000. The 
heaviest losses are in stock holdings. The hold- 
ings of Missouri Pacific, for instance, show a depre- 


- ciation of $1,014,000 ; New York Central, $673,000; 


and Manhattan railway, $478,000. 
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CLEANING-UP DAY. 


West Virginia leads the way in making Arbor 
Day a “cleaning-up day.” School yard, streets, 
home yards—back yards and front yards—and 
vacant lots are to be polished with cleanliness on 
Arbor Day. 


a 


In Illinois school boards or directors of districts 
in which there is no high school have no power to 
withhold their approval of any high school in an 
adjoining district selected by the parents of an 
eighth grade graduate, the tuition of the pupil to be 
paid by the home district under the new free high 


school privilege act. This is the opinion of Super- - 


intendent of Public Instruction Francis G. Blair. 


The high school that opposes the elective system 
will do well to count the cost. It is useless to plead 
the martyr act. No one can succeed in spelling 
principle thus: p-r-e-j-u-d-i-c-e: That is neither 
simple nor honest. 


Stanford University has dismissed forty-one of 
the most prominent students with 102 more lead- 
ers (?) penalized, and all because the university 


Officials object to making the college campus a 
beer garden. 


There was more said and done of the heroic 
order in a half day at the meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools than in the last five years of the N. E. A. 


J. Stanley Brown of Illinois pronounces indus- 
trial education apart from public school education 


as rank anarchy, and there are many who, at pres- 


ent, say “Amen.” 


It was the “thought wave” of 2,188 of William 
McAndrew’s high school girls that brought an ap- 
propriation of $600,000 for their new school bu‘ld- 
ing. 

By a vote of 35 to 10 the New York Senate 
passed the bill giving women teachers in New 
York city the same pay as men for the same work. 


What has become of the notion of a five-years’ 
high school and two-years’ college course? Dead, 


died a-booming. 


The great university is not to dominate the high 
school much longer. Any one can see that with 
half an eye. 


There are ten thousand kindergartners now 
members of the I. K. U. What a power for good! 


The I. K. U. is waging vigorous warfare on the 
“comic supplement” of the Sunday papers. 


Dean Ellen Torelle of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege will make any program brilliant. 


That which you really do for your pupils is what 
you help them do for themselves. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


Join the crusade against the “comic supplement” 
of the Sunday papers. 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


WEALTH AND DIPLOMACY. 


One good result of the Kaiser-Hill incident is the 
reaffirmation of the purpose of the present admin- 
istration not to regard large wealth as a sine qua 
non in the selection of representatives to foreign 
governments, It is the intention of Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Root to make the highest posts in the 
diplomatic service the rewards of ascertained merit 
and usefulness in the less important posts; and the 
fact is pointed out that the last four appointments 
of ambassadors,—to Russia, Brazil, Japan, and 
Germany—have all been made in accordance with 
this principle, all of the men selected being men of 
moderate means. This principle will be generally 
approved ; for, while it is true that Congress ought 
to provide official residences for our ministers and 
ambassadors, and ought to increase their salaries, 
it would be intolerable if our diplomatic service 
were to be manned by millionaires only. 


THE BITUMINOUS COAL FIELDS. 

The announcement that a quarter of a million 
men, more or less, in the bituminous coal fields 
quit work on April 1 would be a serious matter if 
it were the prelude to an obstinate strike. But it 
does not appear that anything of the sort is con- 
templated. A season when the output has con- 
siderably exceeded the demand, and when slacken- 
ing industries indicate a further falling off in the 
demand, would be ill chosen for a strike for fewer 
hours or larger pay. It appears that there are 
some minor differences over the terms of the con- 
tract, which came up for renewal on April 1; and 
it is intimated that the operators regard this as a 
good time to secure slightly more advantageous 
conditions than those embodied in the contract 
just expired. 

EMERGENCY CURRENCY. 

The Aldrich emergency currency bill went 
through the Senate by an overwhelming majority. 
It is not regarded with a great deal of enthusiasm ; 
and in the House it will be strongly opposed. But 
it may be enacted notwithstanding; for there is a 
general conviction that something should be done 
before the next period of financial stringency 
comes. As passed by the Senate, railway securi- 
ties are eliminated as a basis.of the currency. The 
issue of emergency currency may not, in any case, 
exceed $500,000,000. It is to be based on state, 
county, and municipal bonds, approved by the 
secretary of the treasury; and it is to carry a spe- 
cial tax of one-half of one per cent. a month for 
the first four months, increasing to three-quarters 
of one per cent. z month if the circulation is kept 
more than four months. 


‘TRUCULENT VENEZUELA. 
The President has taken the highly proper 
course of submitting to the Senate the whole corre- 


spondence with Venezula relating to American 
claims. He has done this without comment, and 
the effect of it is to acquaint Congress with the 
fact that the executive has exhausted its resources 
in dealing with the matter, and that further steps 
must be determined by Congress. The situation 
disclosed by the correspondence is that, Venezuela 
has practically confiscated or destroyed all Ameri- 
can interests in its territory, and has steadily re- 
fused all reparation or the submission of the claims 
to arbitration. It has done all this, moreover, in 


a manner of studied insolence. The latest incident 
is the opening of American official mail bags by 
Venezuelan postal authorities. Venezula appears 
to presume upon an indefinite extension of Ameri- 
can forbearance, but there must be a limit some- 
where beyond which it cannot go. 


A HOME RULE DECLARATION. 

The House of Commons, after a long debate, has 
adopted, by a vote of 313 to 157, a resolution 
moved by Mr. Redmond that “in the opinion of 
this House a solution of this problem can only be 
attained by giving the Irish people legislative and 
executive control of all purely Trish affairs” after 
it had been amended by adding the words, “all 
subject to the supreme authority of the Imperial 
Parliament.” Except as an expression of opinion, 
this vote has no significance, because the govern- 


ment is pledged to do nothing in the matter of 
home rule until a mandate is given at a general 
election ; but the Irish members are naturally jubi- 
lant over the size of the vote by which the general 
principle of home rule was affirmed. 


DYNAMITE AND MOBS. 

The increasing use of dynamite in this country 
as an expression of social or economic discontent 
presents a serious problem. On Saturday, March 
28, there were two stich incidents at points as far 
apart as Telluride, Col., and New York city. In 
the former case, General Wells, formerly adjutant- 
general of the state, and active in that capacity in 
the prosecution of the officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners for the murder of ex+Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg, was the victim. A stick of 
dynamite was placed under his bed, and exploded 
with such force as to wreck the house. General 
Wells was fortunate enough to escape serious in- 
jury; but the episode throws fresh light on the 
methods -of the federation. At New York, the 


police were dispersing a crowd which had gathered 
at a socialist unemployed meeting in Union square, 
the holding of which had been forbidden, when a 
Russian anarchist tried to throw a lighted bomb at 
the police, and killed a bystander and seriously in- 
jured himself through its premature explosion, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC.. 
(Cortinued from page 405.] 


presenting notation is, therefore, recommended to 
those who are waiting to secure a cultural basis on 
which to build reading. 

For the over zealous teacher of reading greater 
care and purer artistic conception is imperatively 
urged. 

The two main divisions of this conference should 
be immediately reconciled therefrom, and we should 
go forward hand in hand. 

What we offer to the world as the result of our 
deliberations should be definite, impersonal, and 
of universal application. Pure theories and per- 
sonal methods should be excluded. 
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Turning now to a consideration of the division 
on the requirements as stated in the committee’s 
circular, it may be said that teachers will always 
differ on matters of this kind. 

All teachers are divided into two classes. One 
consists éf those who strive for maximum attain- 
ments; and the other, of those who are content 
with a minimum result. The basis of this division 
is temperamental to a great extent. 

It is to be hoped that the standards set. up will 
not be lowered until a hearty and united effort has 
been made to attain to them, and it is to be hoped 
further that the damage of the cause which has 
been predicted as a result of the high standard will 
be allowed to become a reality before we retreat. 
There will be time for escape after the condition 
actually arises. 


PEACE DAY EXERCISE. 


{For May 18.] 


BY JANE A, 


1. OPENING SONG—“Angels of Peace,” by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


2. “Peace Day’—An essay by a boy.— 

Peace Day is one of the new anniversary days on our 
calendar. May 18 was chosen as the date because on 
this day the first international peace and arbitration 
court was founded, thus making the beginning for peace 
between all nations. Thoughtful people long ago saw 
that the time must come when the different countries or 
different families of the world would settle their differ- 
ences, or disputes, by conference together or by asking 
some good friend and counselor to decide the matter. 
That, as anyone can see, is the sensible and right way; 
and not to go to fighting, killing innocent people; 
destroying the precious results of years of labor; and 
causing erdless sorrow and pain to everybody. War, it 
is now realized, punishes not only the punished but the 
punisher. "There is a better way to right wrongs and to 
adjust differences. The world has found it out. And 
Peace Day is established to mark the new era of love 
and kindness between men; instead of anger and hatred. 
It is observed everywhere—in churches, halls, and 
homes. And by request of the United States commis- 
sioner of education in Washington, Peace Day is now a 
day to be observed in the public schools throughout our 
country. 


8. RECITATION—“The Arsenal at Springfield,’ by 
Longfellow. 


4. “The International Peace and Arbitration Court”’— 

By a girl. 

The international peace and arbitration court at The 
Hague is one of the greatest institutions in the history of 
the world. It was opened on May 18, 1901; an event 
celebrated by “Peace Day.” ‘The idea for an interna- 
tional court originated nearly a century ago in the 
American Peace Society, whose headquarters are in 
Boston; and whose wise and thoughtful leaders saw the 
need of an arrangement that would be ready to prevent 
fighting when nations fell out with each other. Nearly 
every country has representatives in the court. When- 
ever a cause for disagreement arises between two na- 
tions, each is at liberty to choose two members of the 
court; the four thus selected choose a fifth, the five 
forming a court for that special case. The judges of 
this world court of peace remain at home until selected 
to try a case. There are over seventy of them. Many 


STEWART. 


nations have pledged themselves now that instead of 
fighting they will refer their differences to the interna- 
tional court, which thus is useful in settling differences 
between the nations just as the supreme court of the 
United States settles differences between the states. 


5. SELEC'TION—“The Peace Autumn,” by John G. 

Whittier. 

6. “The Peace l’alace,” by a boy.— 

When the permanent international tribunal or court of 
peace was agreed upon, it was decided that it should be 
located at The Hague, the beautiful capital city of Hol- 
land, All the nations contributed to the funds to buy a 
mansion which should be the headquarters of the court. 
This was done and so it came about that the United 
States owns a share in the international headquarters of 
peace. This huilding has been oceupied since 1901, 
when the court was formally organized and declared it- 
self ready for business. It is only a temporary location, 
however, for a great advocate of peace. Andrew Car- 
negie, the iron master and philanthropist, has given the 
funds for the erection of a noble temple of peace at The 
Hague, which is to be the appropriate setting for the 
court. ‘The corner-stone for this great temple was laid 
with great ceremonies in May, 1907. 


7. Selection from ‘“‘The True Grandeur of Nations,” by 
Charles Sumner. 


8 “The Organized Work for Peace,” by a boy. 

It began early in the nineteenth century. The United 
States has the honor of starting the good work for peace. 
Three peace societies were established in this country in 
1815,—the first in the world, it is said. It was the stir- 
ring pamphlet by Dr. Noah Worcester, a minister of 
New York city, which caused the formation of these so- 
cieties in New York, Massachusetts, and Ohio; and later 
many others in this country and Europe. The American 
Peace Society in 1828 joined together in a national body 
the fifty societies in the United States. From that time 
the peace movement has kept right up. For many 
years before the war the American Peace Society was 
almost alone in advocating peace. But since then lots 
of people have become interested. Now there is a big 
international peace society with its annual congresses 
and its permanent bureau at Berne, Switzerland. Other 
great societies have sprung up-—-the International Law 
Association and the wonderful Interparliamentary 
Union, composed of members of parliament from all 
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lands who believe in and who are working for peace, 
each in his own country, and all together. Women’s so- 
cieties are doing a great work. Peace journals are pub- 
lished, peace petitions are circulated, and ali kinds of 
good reading is distributed to let people know all about 
the real state of things and how much more desirable 
peace is than war. 
9. “Not on the Battlefield” (selection), by John Pier- 

pont (page 535, Bryant's “Library of Poetry and 

Song’’). 

10. “The Cost of War,” by a girl.— 

Men can estimate the cost of war in dollars and cents, 
but they cannot give the whole cost. They cannot give 
us any idea of the great loss to every nation when the 
homes are shattered and hearts are broken, and _ the 
strong and brave are taken from earth in the beauty of 
their youth aud manliness. Even the figures alone are 
enough to stagger us, though they are the least part of 
the cost and joss of war. The numbers of men sacri- 
ficed in some of the bloody wars of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would people whole cities. The Revolutionary war 
of 1812-14 cost the United States and Great Britain not 
less than 50,000 men in killed and wounded and $300,- 
000,000. ‘The Crimean war of 1854 to 1856, in which 
France, England, Piedmont, Turkey and Russia took 
part, cost the five nations at least 785,000 men and 
$1,666,000,000, In the American Civil war, 1861 to 1865, 
from 800,000 to one million men were slain and eight 
billion dollars expended. The Franco-Prussian war 
of 187071 carried off 225,000 men and cost $2,500,000,- 
000. The Boer war of 1899-1901 cost England 100,000 
men and $1,250,000,000, and the Boers about 40,000 men 
and $50,000,000. The brief Spanish-American war in 
1898 caused the loss of not less than 6,000 men; and in 
the Philippines just after as many more were killed by 
bullet or disease. Its money loss to the United States 
was $700,000,000, and to Spain and the Philippines 
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$100,000,000. The Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 cost 
Russia $935,000,000, and Japan, $800,000,000. 

No wonder our great statesman, Jefferson, said: ‘War 
is an instrument entirely inefficient towards redressing 
wrong; it multiplies instead of indemnifying losses,” and 
Franklin said: “All wars are follies, very expensive and 
very mischievous ones.” 

9. SELECTION—“‘Remarks on Peace,” by George 

Washington. 

10. “The Growth of Arbitration,’ by a boy.— 

Arbitration has had a wonderful growth. History re- 
cords that in 1797 John Jay was burned in effigy in Bos- 
ton for putting an arbitration clause into our treaty 
with England. Nobody would think of doing that now. 
On the contrary, arbitration is getting to be very popu- 
lar. In the nineteenth century there were over 200 dis- 
putes settled by arbitration or by special commissions. 
In the first three years of the twentieth century there 
have been sixty-three such cases. ‘This country has led 
the movement for arbitration of which the international 
court at The Hague is the crowning glory. This coun- 
try was the first to send a case there. ‘The second case 
was that of Venezuela, in which eleven nations were con- 
cerned. The third was between Japan, England, 
France, and Germany. Forty nations of the globe have 
now testified their willingness to utilize The Hague 
court; although, of course, no nation is compelled to do 
so. Ten of the Central and South American states have 
signed a treaty to settle their mutual differences by ar- 
bitration. 

It was General Sheridan who prophesied: “War will 
eliminate itself... . By the next centennial, arbitration 
will rule the world.” 

11. SELECTION—“The Fatherland,” by James Russell 

Lowelh 


12. CLOSING SONG—‘Festival Hymn,’ Dudley Buck, 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS. 


From Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship.” 


Carlyle has ciosen for his study in this lecture 
three heroes of a type for which he seems to have 
a peculiar sympathy. They are heroes who failed, 
but whose glory is that they fought valiantly. 
They are heroes because they measure to the 
stature of examples of human living by which Car- 
lyle tries all his heroes. They are enough greater 
than ordinary men to be looked up to, admired, 
revered,—his heroes are too. near the age to which 
he is addressing to be worshiped now,—to be fol- 
lowed, respected, and loved as teachers and guides. 

In addition to the mental power which gives 
them this rank Carlyle finds them to possess the 
spiritual insight which in itself is the sign of his 
heroes. Moreover they have recognized this light 
within themselves, and knowing themselves to 
possess it they also know the duty that goes with 
it, “to utter forth in such way as they have the in- 
spired soul of them.” 

In this they take place with the heroes of all 
time; but they are also heroes of a new epoch, in 
fact they begin a new epoch in the history of 
human progress because no longer do they speak 
forth their inspiration by word of mouth, but by 
Printed Books, living apart, and finding place and 


subsistence by what the world would please to give 
for doing this. That these heroes, the Men of 
Letters, who make the Printed Books, should so 
live, and so subsist, Carlyle finds to be a great and 
double wrong; it is a wrong first to Society itself, 
for by the words of these men Society lives, for 
they are “the soul of all; what they teach the world 
will do and make.” There should be, therefore, a 
place for them in Society, an organization of some 
kind, wherein they shall be recognized by their 
function, and by their-worth. So long as no such 
place is made for them Society is wrong, is failing 
to fulfill its duty to mankind; is missing the benefit 
that would return to itself by so establishing the int 
fluence of its Men of Letters. There is no ques- 
tion of this debt cf Society to the influence of these 
men who speak in Printed Books, and in the press. 
Our working, our preaching, our worship is ac- 
complished by means of Printed Books, for true 
singing is the record of true working, and true 
working is of the nature of worship. The power 
of persuasion of Printed Books, then, to right 
thinking and right living cannot be estimated. 
But all power to reach its highest efficiency must 
be organized; and therefore the power of the 
men who live to make Printed Books, to speak in 
them the true word which they hear in their own 
souls of Nature and the Universe, of God and Man, 
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‘should be organized in some way that shall make 


it a representative Guild. A Social organization 
that shall provide for Literary Men a place in So- 
ciety is more important, Carlyle reasons, than an 
organization of benefits that would provide a liv- 
It may be to their own best ends 
and to their best service that they shall have to 
‘contend with difficulties and suffer from wants. In 
fact they must pass through some ordeal to prove 
themselyes. But for the solution of this problem 
which he presents Carlyle attempts no answer, 
either as to what his proposed organization shall 
be, or how it shall be effected. He seems to have 
no definite idea in mind, for he gives no clue to 
any,—he seems rather to have thrown down a 
challenge to Society to arise and do something, 
because something somewhere is wrong, and the 
wrong touches the Men of Letters. Because of 
this wrong Johnson, and Burns, and he might 
have added at the time these lectures were deliv- 
ered, Carlyle himself, also, failed of the honor, 
faith, comfort, encouragement,—the responsive- 
ness which to a teacher of any kind is of all re- 
wards-the most to be desired,—which would have 
made their singing, praise in a perfect sense, and 
their work, worship. They should have felt the 
kindling of their fire passing through their age, 
and their people; instead they were turned back to 
their own altars of sacrifice chilled and dis- 
heartened. 

The fault of this being so Carlyle lays to the age 
of these chosen heroes, and in his criticism of the 
eighteenth century he is very severe. An age of 
belief in mechanical force, skepticism, of formal- 
ism, triviality, and commonplace; the most cheer- 
less possible conditions for men with burning 
hearts, with keen senses of transcendental forces, 
quickened with faith in greatness and goodness, 
and love of the beautiful. Yet living under such 
conditions, Johnson preached and taught a great 
Gospel ; Rousseau set the world on fire; and Burns 
sang a song of Life. 


PLANTING SUGGESTIONS. 


The proper .season for planting is not every- 
where the same. Where spring is the best season 
—north ‘of the thirty-seventh parallel generally— 
the right time is when the frost is out of the ground 
and before budding begins. 

The day to plant is almost as important as the 
season. Sunny, windy weather is to be avoided; 
cool, damp days are the best. For this reason it is 
well to leave the date for Arbor Day unfixed. All 
exercises are better deferred until the planting is 
done. 

Trees cannot be thrust into a rough soil at random 
and then be expected to flourish. They should be 
planted in well-worked soil, well enriched. If the 
trees cannot be set out immediately after being se- 
cured, the first step is to prevent their roots drying 
out in the air. This may be done by standing the 
roots in a “puddle” of mud or “heeling-in” the trees 
by burying the roots deep in fresh earth. 

In planting they should be. placed from two to 
three inches deeper than they, stood originally. 
Fine soil should always be pressed firmly—not 
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made hard—about the roots, and two inches of soil 
at the top should be left very loose, to act asa 
mulch to retain the moisture. 

Small seedlings may be secured easily and 
cheaply. If these are set out in good numbers 
after the pattern of a commercial plantation they 
will become in due time a true forest on a small 
scale. No matter how few the trees, they may be 
made to illustrate planting for some useful pur- 
pose. 

The scope of planting may sometimes be broad- 
ened by securing permission for the children to 
plant a small block of trees in some field unsuited 
for crops, and in this way the work can be done 
just as it would be done on a larger scale by the 
forester. 

Outside the scope of the actual planting, it is 
well to bear in mind that Arbor Day is not the only 
day in the year on which trees deserve to be 
remembered and cared for. They need care 
throughout the season. Watching the plantation 
thrive under right treatment greatly adds to the 
educational value of the work, and to its success, 
which should be its best lesson. 

It is all important that the plantation should 
serve as a model of what can be accomplished 
along these lines. Then, when the children are 
grown men and women, they will find great satis- 
faction in the work of their school days.—Circular 
from United States Department of Agriculture. 


a> 


TEACHING HISTORY. 
BY HENRY SABIN. 


The teacher of history should be a word painter. 
Picture for them the scene at Lexington. The 
class should be made to hear the drum and the 
shrill fifes, to behold the British red-coats as they 
line up on the village green, to hear the hoarse 
command of the British major: “Throw down your 
arms, ye rebels; thrown down your arms and dis- 
perse!” followed by the quick, sharp order: 
“Ready, aim—fire.” Make them see the patriots, 
one here and another there, and still another there, 
as they fall out of the ranks and bedew the sod 
with the first blood shed in defence of American 
liberty. Again at Concord! 
“By the rude bridge that spanned the flood, 
Their flag to April breeze unfurled, 
*Twas there the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

The pupils should be able to see in clear outline 
the rude bridge and the farmers, each with his 
musket, drawn up to dispute the passage of the 
enemy. Let them follow the retreat of the British 
and hear the crack of the guns from the covert of 
every haystack, out of every home, from behind 
trees and stone walls, until the weary troops, with 
tongues hanging out of their mouths, like hunted 
deer, are barely saved from capture by re-enforce- 
ments sent from Boston to meet them. 

In this way the teacher who is master of the sub- 
ject makes history a living reality. 

The history lesson should have three points in 
view: (a) To impart information; (b) to foster a 
healthy national pride; (c) to cultivate a taste for 
historical reading —Common Sense Didactics. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GRAPHIC ALGEBRA. By Arthur Schultze, assistant 
professor of mathematics, New York University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 93 pp. Price, 
80 cents net. ? 

This work is to meet an enlarging call from secondary 
schools for something that will save many of the long 
processes of enumeration required in working out some 
algebraic problems, Hence the attempt to save this in- 
terminable work on numbers by the substitution of a 
standard curve, straight lines, and circles, which may 
be advantageously used in solying quadratics, cub:cs, 
and biquadratics. ‘These wmethods—which are almost 
wholly original with the author—are peculiarly repre- 
sented by drawings that curtail very considerably the 
problems that have usually to be laboriously wrought 
out by the pupil through letters and numbers alone. 
We are not aware just how wide is the demand for 
graphic algebra in our schools, but we judge that here is 
something that will deeply interest educators in mathe- 
matics. 


ESSENTIAL STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Book One, 
Language, 300 pp; Book Two, Grammar and Compo- 
sition, 240 pp. By Carolyn M. Robbins, Mankato, 
Minn., and Robert Keable Row. Chicago: Row, Pet- 
erson & Co. 

These books are an important contribution to the 
ways and means of teaching language. They are made 
for the sole purpose of producing good speakers and 
writers of English. By “good” we mean interesting and 
graceful as well as correct writers and speakers. These 
authors are certain that good language makes good 
thought, good speaking and writing, good thinking. 
They have convictions and the courage of their convic- 
tions. At the same time they are in no sense cranky. 
‘They introduce nothing, because of any theory on their 
part, unless they are convinced that it will produce re- 
sults. The goal is good language on the part of all pu- 
pils, starting well and developing steadily. One distin- 
guishing feature is that they think children should not 
merely talk naturally about the things they would nat- 
urally talk about, but that they should steadily broaden 
their interests and increase their vocabulary through the 


’ study of language, grammar, and composition. There 


are two hundred and forty-five studies in language, and 
more than three hundred studies in grammar and com- 


position. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles Lamb. Merrill’s Eng- 
lish Texts. Edited with introduction and notes by J. 
H. Castleman. New York and Boston: Charles E. 
Merrill & Co. Cloth. 589 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Of the many evidences of the revival of interest in the 
essay is the call for a new, popular, scholarly annotated 
edition of Charles Lamb’s “Essays of Elia”. for school 
usé. “Merrill's English Texts” are always edited with ad- 
mirable literary skill and pedagogical wisdom, In prepar- 
ing this edition the editor offers much information in 
the introduction and notes that is necessary to a thor- 
ough understanding and appreciation of the text. The 
brief account of the author’s life, and especially the 
critical estimates given, will induce the reader to inquire 
more deeply into his career. To aid in this a bibliog- 
raphy is appended. The notes especially explain the 
mythological, historical, and biographical references 
found in the work, as well as define the more difficult 
words. This series of ‘books includes in complete edi- 
tions those masterpieces of English literature that are 
best adapted for the use of schools and colleges. The 
editors of the several volumes have been chosen for the:r 
special qualifications in connection with the texts issued 
under their individual supervision, but familiarity with 
the practical needs of the classroom, no less than sound 
scholarship, characterizes the editing of every book. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM—A STUDY OF RECENT OB- 
SERVATIONS. By Charles Lane Poor, Columb!a 
University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Illus- 
trated. 310 pp. Price, $2.00 net. 

Professor Poor has given every student of the heavens 
an invaluable book, supplementing all text-books on as- 
tronomy, dealing as he does, ig a popular manner, with 
the latest results of expert observers, interpreted by the 
fullest knowledge of the science as it has been presented 
by the masters of the past. The study of the moon is 
fresh and fascinating. The treatment of the tides and 
tidal evolution is the best combination of the popular 
and scientific treatment yet given the subject. The 
study of Mars is the most interesting of all the heavenly 
Dodies considered. No text-book in astronomy can be 
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safely, or at least wisely used, without a mastery of 
this book because of its contributions to the subject 
from the lafest results from the great observatories of 
the world. The presentation is so clear, the facts so 
well arranged, and the style so delightful that whoever 
reads this book, even without a scholarly background, 
will profit by it and enjoy it. 


SEA KINGS OF BRITAIN. By G. A. R. Callender, 
Royal Navy College, Osborne, Isle of Wight (Bng.). 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 215 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Here are many of tle leading incidents in the careers 
of some of Britain's notable admirals—Hawkins, Drake, 
Howard, Grenville, and Blake—culled and narrated by an 
enthusiastic Briton, who helps to train English lads for 
service on the sea. The stories read well, for they are 
graphically written. Many an American boy will tind 
his blood tingling should he read them, as they will ap- 
peal to his innate admiration of adventure. While all 
the admirals of the group are praised, perhaps the chief 
honors are for Drake, who knew no fear, but whose 
name carried terror io many a Spanish officer. It is 
said that Spanish urchins enjoyed startling Duke Me- . 
dina-Sidonia—who mismanaged the Great Armada—hy 
shouting from some ambush, “Drake’s coming.” 


JUST TO HEL?, SOME POERMS FOR BVERY DAY. 
By Amos k. Wells. Boston and Chicago: United So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor. 

Mr. Wells is one of the most skilful writers of popular 
verse of the day, and that is saying much, for this is 
the day of good verse for those who need help along the 
way. Boston has a club in which are many men yersi- 
fiers, and from month to month they read to their half 
hundred club associates, representing all professions and 
lines of commercial and trade activity, and year in and 
year out Mr. Wells is one of the most acceptable and 
helpful of the group. He is also a writer of much other 
excellent matter in essay, story, and suggestion, espe- 
cially for the young. In all forty-six books are in the 
market from his pen, These thirty-six helpful poems 
will benefit and please every reader. 


ANOTHER FAIRY READFR. By James Baldwin. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
192 pp. Illustrated. Price, 35. cents. 

The author, who has done considerable work in this 
line previously. is pedagogically correct in planning the 
approach to the young mind through the imagination. 
And he has made in this additional work delightful se- 
lections from the fairy-lore of many lands. Here are 
“The Child and the Mist,” “Farmer Weatherbeard,” 
“The Pears and the Pudding,” “Kushy-Coat,” and many 
others, that convey lessons of kindness, helpfulness, 
cheerfulness, 2nd courage, which cannot fail to enrich 
the mind and touch the heart of the little people. 


A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. Edited by G. S. Gordon, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Eng. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. Cloth. 232 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

A reappearance of one of Sir Walter Scott’s most 
thrilling stories, in which he gives a graphic picture of 
the Scotland of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
The editor’s introduction is an admirable sketch of the 
history and the leading figures connected with the 
story, while his notes and glossary are as discrimi- 
nating as they are necessary to English readers of to- 


day. 
BOUKS RECEIVED. 


‘Our Trees—How to Know Them.” By A.I. Emerson and C. M. 
Weed. Price, $3.00. Philadelphia: J.B Company. 

“Hugo’s Selected Poems.” Edited by H. W. Eve. Price, 50 
cents. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Louisa Alcott Reader.”’ By L. M. Alcott.-—‘‘In the 
Golden East.””’ By C.C. Gibson. Price, 60 cents, Boston: Littie, 
Brown & Co. 

“The Style-Book of Business Englishb.”” By H.W. Hammond, 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

‘‘Browning and the Dramatic Monologue.’’ By S.8.Curry, Bos- 
ton: The Expression Company. 

‘Harmony and Ear Training.’ By W.A. White. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘Schoo! Reports and School Efficiency.” By D.S.Snedden and 
William H. Allen. Price, $1.50 ——*Educational Woodworking for 
Homeand School.” By J.C. Park. Price, $1.00.——‘‘The Kinder- 
garten in American Eduacation.’”’” By N. C. Vandewalker. Price, 
$1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Development of Modern Europe.” Vols.I. and Il. By J. 
H. Robinson and ©. A, Beard. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Introduction to Child Study.” By W.B. Drummond. London: 
Edwin Arnold. 

“The Making of Personality.’’ By Bliss Carman.——‘‘The Call of 
the South.” By R.L. Durham. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 

**Moral Training in Public Schools.” By Mary H. Leonard.—_— 
‘‘Alltiigliches.”” By M.B. Lambert. Price, 75 cents. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D.; 
secretary, R. W- Doane, Toronto. 


April 24; Eastern, Connecticut Teach- 
ers’ Association, New London. 

May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art Teach. 
ers’ Association, New York City. 
June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 

dent. 

June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Elkins. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
Association, State College, 

‘a. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 

Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 


_ October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 


Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. Portland has just 
succeeded. in making a _ beginning 
towards raising the salary of its 
grade teachers. A maximum salary 
has been adopted as follows: For 
grades one to five, $600; for grades 
six and seven, $625; for grades eight 
and nine, $650: for masters’ assist- 
ants, $700. This year there will be a 
general increase of $25 on the salary 
of each grade teacher. It is planned 
to make a like increase next year and 
the following years until the maxi- 
mum as stated is reached. Consider- 
able increases will also be made this 
year in the salaries of women princi- 
pals, so that primary principals all 
over the city will get a maximum of 
$800, and principals of mixed schools 
$950. Some increases are also made 
in the salaries of women teachers in 
the two high schools. It is likely that 
the expense of kindergartens will be 
somewhat reduced by keeping the 
same number of these schools, but 
employing fewer teachers in them. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER. The next regular 
meeting of the Worcester County 
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School Superintendents’ Club will be 
held at the State Mutual restaurant 
April 11 at 1 o’clock.. Subject for dis- 
cussion, “Music in the Public 
Schools.” “The Place of Singing in 
Our Curriculum,” Superintendent J. 
G. Edgerly, Fitchburg: “Terminology 
Reform,’ Charles 1.:Rice, Worcester. 

Dana M. Dustan of the city board 
of education, formerly principal of 
Monson and Tabor Academies, is one 
of the wide-awake educators of the 
county. He has been making some 
rousing addresses in favor of agricul- 
tural and industrial high schools. 

CHESTER. ‘The town has voted 
to build a new eight-rdom_ brick 
school building and has authorized its 
treasurer to borrow $25,000 for this 
purpose. There was little opposition 
to the project, as the voters realized 
that something must be done to re- 
lieve the crowded conditions of thé 
village schools. The school commit- 
tee is authorized to secure options on 
the various locations suitable for the 
site of the new building. 

LENOX. Three sites for the new 
high school will be recommended to 
the town. One is the Morgan prop- 
erty on Housatonic street, owned by 
the estate of Sarah Morgan. The 
others are the Curtis lot on Sunset 
street, and the Servin property on 
Main street. Lenox cotiagers have 
some objection to the Servin property 
and have requested that the school 
building be located off the main high- 
way. Property valuation in Lenox 
is so-high that it seems apparent that 
there will not be a great amount of 
land about the new building, and a 
playground for the high school pupils 
as far distant as in the past. 

CONNECTICUT. 

MERIDEN. Heinhold Eugene 
Saleski of Meriden has been awarded 
the Price Greenleaf aid scholarship 
given to men of the first year class at 
Harvard for general excellence in 
studies. 

MIDDLETOWN. Wesleyan’s De'ta 
Tau Delta fraternity has purchased 
the house and lot at the corner of 
High and Williams street, the idea be- 
ing to utilize the site for the erection 
of a chapter house. 

HARTFORD. Vlifty children in the 
kindergarten at the Charter Oak ave- 
nue school in Hartford lad a little 
lunch in the middle of the school ses- 
sion Tuesday morning. and it is 
planned to continue the practice dur- 
ing the remainder of the school year, 
a number of interested persons fur- 
nishing the money by which crack- 
ers and milk are provided. 

NORWICH. During the Easter re- 
cess at the Sanford School for Boys at 
Redding Ridge, Frederic D. Mabrey, 
a member of the faculty, is spending 
the week at his home in Norwich. 
Mr. Mabrey is proving a very success- 
ful instructor in mathematics and 
science. 

Ozias Dodge, director of the Nor- 
wich Art school, bad an exhibition of 
etchings made by an entirely new 
process at the Lenox Library  build- 
ing, New York. 

NEW LONDON. The annual con- 
yention of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association will be held in 
the Nathan Hale grammar _ echool at 
New London on April 24, sessions be- 
ginning at 10 a. m. and 2.30 p.m. In 
the morning Professor Herman H. 
Horne of Dartmouth College will 
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speak on “The Making of Men and 
Women,” and J. Adams Puffer on 
“Educational Methods of Checking 
Delinquency.” The afternoon ad- 
dress will be made by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie on “The Creative Ele- 
ment in Education.” 

NEW HAVEN. At the annual 
meeting of the Schoolmasters’ (lub. 
of Connecticut, held recently, the offi- 
cers elected were: President, Charles 
B. Jennings, New London; vice-presi- 
dent, W. P. Kellogg, Meriden; secre- 
tary and treasurer, F. L. Eaton, Nau- 
gatuck. The club listened to two 
interesting papers by Professor 
Richards of Columbia University and 
Professor Morse of Harvard, on “In- 
dustrial Education.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATUES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Patrick F. 
McGowan, an ex-school board mem- 
ber, now president of the board of al- 
dermen, the patron saint of the school, 
is said to have been the real silent 
working power that yielded to the 
telepathic influences of the girls in 
William McAndrew’s school, bringing 
about an appropriation of $600,000 for 
a new building. With a man like 
McGowan behind a scheme it is easy 
for telepathy to work successfully. 

Four hundred and twenty-nine 
school buildings in Greater New York 
are not fully fireproofed, and to 
make them so would entail an expen- 
diture of upwards of $60,000,000. To 
make even the improvements in the 
school buildings necessary to comply 
with the recent fire regulations will 
cost more than $3,000,000. Twenty- 
three school buildings in the city are 
so old and in such condition that they 
are practically beyond hope, and 
should be replaced. These three im- 
portant statements stood out in the 
report of Building Superintendent C. 
B. J. Snyder, made to the board of 
education, as an indirect result of the 
recent terrible loss of life at the 
school fire in Cleveland. A _ resolu- 
tion asking the board of estimate 
and apportionment to appropriate 
$3,000,000 to make the buildings com- 
ply with the regulations was passed 
after the report of Mr. Snyder was. 
read. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The comimis- 
sioner of education has received from 
the organizing committee of the first 
Pan-American congress at Santiago, 
Chile, the following announcement: 
“The organizing committee of the 
fourth scientific (first Pan-American) 
congress took into consideration in 
one of its last sessions the requests 
which various distinguished Ameri- 
cans have made that the date of open- 
ing the congress might be postponed 
to a later date than December 1, 19:8, 
which was announced as the time of 
opening in the official communication 
previously sent you. The objection 
to opening the congress on December 
1 came principally from teachers in 
the different American countries who 
are attending to their scholastic du- 
ties at that time. Under the circum- 
stances and in order that the attend- 
ance of foreign delegates and mem- 
bers may be as large as possible, the 
organizing committee has decided to 
postpone the date of opening of the 
congress to December 25, 1908; the 
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closing exercises will take place Janu- 
ary 5, 1909.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. ‘To aid the state 
educational commission in formulat- 
ing and re-arranging the school laws 
of the state, the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has appointed a committee of 
100 teachers, each county in the state 
being represented with slight excep- 
tion. As classified, these teachers 
represent the several classes of 
schools as follows: County superin- 
tendents, 33: city superintendents, 37; 
high school principals, 8: grammar 
school principals, 4; normal schools, 
5: colleges and universities, 7; state 
university. 3; miscellaneous, 3. 

CHICAGO. The North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools had a notable meeting in this 
city March 27 and 28. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, E. W. Coy, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; secretary, Thomas A. 
Cook, Illinois; treasurer, J. E. Arm- 
strong, Illinois. It was decided ta 
hold the next meeting in Chicago. 

PEORIA. The following resolutions 
were passed recently by the Farm- 
ers’ Institute of this city:— 

“Whereas, it is of great importance 
that the teachers in our public schools 
should acquaint themselves with the 
modern agriculture, and 

“Whereas, the few only will make 

the necessary effort to secure this 
knowledge until this branch of study 
is placed upon the list of studies re- 
quired for certification. 
* “Whereas, we desire to put our- 
selves on record as favoring such 
change in the school law as will make 
it necessary after January 1, 1910, 
for all applicants for a teacher's certi- 
ficate in Illinois to pass an examina- 
tion in elementary science; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, that the DIlinois Farm- 
ers’ Institute, in convention § as- 
sembled, hereby petitions the educa- 
tional commission to recommend to 
the general assembly the enactment 
of such legislation as will make a 
knowledge of elementary agriculture 
necessary for certification as teach- 
ers.” 

KENTUCKY. 

The 1908 session of the Kentucky 
Edueational Association will be held 
in ‘the city of Frankfort June 16, 17, 
and 18, and the managers are prepar- 
ing for the greatest meeting of the 
kind ever held in the state. The 
meetings will, in all probability, be 
held in the hall of representatives of 
the new state capitol. This will af- 
ford a splendid opportunity for the 
teachers of the state to visit and see 
Kentucky’s new capitol, and at the 
same time attend the greatest educa- 
tional gathering ever held in the 
state. The officers of the association 
are: President, C. C. Adams, Wil- 
liamstown; secretary, T. W. Vinson, 
Frankfort; treasurer, W. C. Bell, 
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Crvwford, Richmond, Tenner, PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
Winchester; Mrs. Nannie G. Faul- CONTAGION AMONG 
— SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


coner, Lexington. 
MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. A short summer _—_— 
course in agriculture for teach- 
ers, principals, and  superintend- How it Can Be Accomplished. 
ents has been established in the HE prevention of disease conta 
University of Minnesota to meet gion among school children has 
the demand for agricultural in- ua long been a subject of serious 
struction by educators who wish to ““Méaieal ‘science “has /demonetrated 
teach the elements of agriculture, or that disease contagion is easily trans 
who wish to be able to supervise the ree ag by aust, ane that circulating 
7 . ust, moreover, is e greatest carrier 
teaching of the subject intelligently in nq’ distributer of disease germs 
the public schools. It is intended to known. The true remedy, then—the 
be especially helpful to teachers who ‘rue preventive of disease transmis- 
desire to be more efficient in teaching 3,04 jus 
the elements of agriculture in rural Dusty floors simply teem with these 
schools, or in small village schools Micro-organisms. Sweeping will not 
having an attendance largely from uwishes the one 
the country. High school teachers germs into the air, and affords an ‘one 
who wish to get more complete infor- with 
ry current of air. fe must, then 
n g 4 
nation on agricultural subjects and ‘;egard dry-sweeping as particularly 
technical work so as to make more dangerous. and there should be a cru- 
practical their teaching of botany, Sade in every school, every store, in 
physics, chemistry, and other natural building against the 
sciences, may find here this opportu- : 
nity. Principals of high schools who 
wish to introduce carpentry, black- 
smithing, the elements of agriculture, 
sewing, and cooking may here get 
such au insight into the subjects that @ 
they may go about their introduction § 
and supervision with some degree of 
confidence. County superintendents 
having to do with county conditions @ 
more than any others should seek to 
become familiar with modern agricul- 
tural problems and their solution. 
The course is planned for three weeks 
commencing Monday, June 8, and 
closing Saturday, June 27. Instruc- Standara F.vor Dressing has proved 
tion will be given in agriculture, agri- the most effective dust collector and 
enltural chemistry, anima! husbandry, yet discovered. It 
blacksmithing, dairy husbandry, and Which it is used require but theoe oe 
animal nutrition, dairy stock, domes- four treatments a year to secure 
tic art, domestic science, entomology, 
horticulture and forestry, plant dis- usea the dust adheres to tie is 
eases, poultry, and soils. may be collected and disposed of with- 
out polluting the atmosphere, so that 
MISSOURI from, dry-sweeping may 
- e now entirely eliminated. 
CABOOL. The Ozark Association thousands of schools 
4 : ou e country using Stand- 
was an unprecedented success this ara Floor Dressing with remarkable 
year. Principal W. H. Lynch of this success, and it is a fact that the health 
city added materially to the snap of been 
y e use of this preparation 
the preparations and of the occasion. on the floors of schools, stores, and 
pu ec bu ngs. 
owever, intende or household use, 
LA CROSSE. West Salem of this and no one should attempt to apply it 
county is to have a new agricultural to home floors. 


Standard Floor Dressing, besides 
and manual training school. being the logical remedy for the dust 


Seen evil, is also a splendid floor preserva- 

SOUTHERN STATES. tive. Floors on which it is aed will 

wikis 7 not crack or split, and will last much 
TEXAS longer than untreated floors. 

eaRe To prove that our claims for Stand- 

Professor Alexander Hogg of Fort 2rd Floor Dressing are capable of 


- ~ y actual demonstration, we are makin 
Worth contributes to the Fort Worth an offer to officials in charge of public 
Record some timely suggestions to buildings and schools. We will treat 
those who are interested in building iw corridor free 

; of all.cost, so that you can persona 
safe and comfortable school buildings :ce that the Standard Floor Dressing 
and in otherwise contributing to dis- will most effectually keep down the 
cipline and order in the schoolroom. dust and thus lessen the danger of 


contagion. 
Think of a school building three We wili be pleased to furnish par- 


stories high, and in the attic are ticulars in regard to this free demon- 
stored away the least in size and age will be glad 
—the little six-year-olds! Add tothis as ond our book. “Dust am 
“x medical men, and our book, “Dust and 

that all the doors opened inwardly, Its Dangers,” to any 
and on that day were all barricaded, one requesting same. 
Standard Floor Dress- 


ing is sold nearly 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


the student a knowledge of his own ers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker er an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- ‘ 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag in America. It aims to develep in 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


everywhere in barrels, 
half-barrels, and in one 
and five-gallon cans. 
If not to be had in your 


Address 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 5 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece 


REMEMBER—the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


so that when the children marched to 
the exits or doors these could not be 
opened,” says Professor Hogg. He 
adds: “The best preventive of these oc- 
currences, these disasters, is to have 
the schoolhouse one story, no more, in 
height. Build for economy in human 
life and not for the economy in bricks 
and wmortar. There is” plenty of 
ground still in Texas. Better appro- 
priate this for the safety, comfort, 
and life of the children than for the 
eyes of visitors. Mr. Jefferson and 
Senator Leland Stanford fully set 
forth the one-story idea for young 
men. Mr. Jefferson in his four par- 
allels of one-story dormitories at the 
University of Virginia, and Mr. Stan- 
ford in his quadrantal, surrounded by 
his one-story buildings at Palo Alto.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE. Professor P. M. 
Glasoe, president of Spokane Colleze, 
which is self-perpetuating and inde- 
pendent, is advocating the establish- 
mentof mining, civil and electrical en- 
gineering departments in the institu- 
tion. He said: “The attendance at 
this time is characteristic of the cos- 
mopolitan makeup of our inland em- 
pire population. It is made up of 
young people of German, French, and 
Scandinavian descent, and Americans. 
There are 180 names onthe college 
roll, indicating there is a demand for 
such an institution in Spokane. It is 
our ambition to become a factor of 
usefulness in building up a_ strong, 
loyal, Christian citizenship in this 
country of unlimited opportunities 
along civic, religious, as well as ma- 
terial lines of development.” 


A BOSTONIAN SURE. 
Customer—“I want you to give me 
something that’s good for a cold.” 
Druggist—“I wouldn’t bumor it, 
sir, if I were you.” 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


A bulletin issued by Yale Univer- 
sity offers twenty-seven graduate 
courses of training for practical busi- 
mess. They include banking, insur- 
ance, railroads, geology, forestry, and 
commercial applications of law. 


Professor C. L. Beach of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont has accepted the 
presidency of Storrs Agricultural 
College. 

Professor Arthur J. Roberts was 
elected president of Colby College to 
succeed Rev. Charles L. White, 
who recently resigned, at a meeting 
of the trustees held April 1. Profes- 
sor Roberts will take charge next 
June. Professor Roberts graduated 
from Colby College in the class of 
1890, and will be the first president 
of that college who has not been edu- 
eated for the ministry. He was born 
in Waterboro, Me., October 15, 18:7, 
and is the youngest man who has ever 
been elected president of the college. 
During his college course he took 
high honors in English literature and 
the classics and was also one of the 
best baseball players and all-round 
athletes of his time. In 1894 President 
Roberts was elected to fill the va- 
cancy at the head of the department 
of English literature and rhetoric 
which was formerly filled by Dr. S&S. 
K. Small. In 1895 he married Ada 
Louise Peabody of Gilead, Me., and 
in 1899-1900 was at Harvard, where 
he was given his master of arts de- 
gree. 

Professor Joseph H. Gilmore, dean 
of the arts college of the University 
of Rochester, and Professor Samuel 
A. Lattimore, head of the department 
of chemistry, will retire in June. 
Professor Gilmore will have com- 
pléted forty years of work in the uni- 
versity by that time. He will be re- 
tained as emeritus professor of Eng- 
lish. Professor Lattimore also com- 
pletes forty years of service at Roch- 
ester. For many years he has been 


city, state and government chemist. 
In the years 1898-1900 he was acting 
president. He is allowed to use the 
private laboratories in Reynolds hall 
for research as long as he may desire. 

Professor George Clayton Gilbert, 
twenty-five years old, instructor of 
English at the University of Utah, 
died at St. Mark’s hospital, Salt Lake 
City, March 27, from tuberculosis. His 
home was in Cambridge, Mass. He 
was graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1905. 


Teachers College, New York, has is- 
sued for general distribution a fifty- 
page syllabus on the theory and prac# 
tice of teaching in elementary schools. 
The teaching process is discussed in 
general by Professor Strayer, the 
teaching of English, geography, his- 
tory, and mathematics by Professors 
Baker, Dodge, Johnson, and Mr. Up- 
ton respectively. 

Pians for the school of commerce, 
to be established in connection with 
the Harvard graduate school of arts 
and sciences, have been completed, 
and are awaiting the approval of the 
governing boards. Professor ‘Tuus- 


sig, head of the department of eco- 
nomics, who supervised the plans, 
will not head the new school, as was 


generally expected. A selection has 
been made, and if it is approved a de- 
tailed announcement regarding the 
school may be made next week. 
Otherwise, the matter is likely to be 
delayed until May or June. At all 
events, the school is expected to opem 
next fall. 


The following appointments. at 
Harvard have been confirmed: Henry 
Churchill King, as lecturer on the 
William Belden Noble foundation for 
1908-1909; George Foote Moore, act- 


MENEELY& CO. WAtervwer 


The Old Reliable 
Meneely F oundry, 
Established 
nearly 10 years ago. 


& i, B 


: SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM supplies uniform and correct time to. 


all class-rooms, automatically operates al! class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. 
Send for ESTIMATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, ETC., for School Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. 


Board of Education. 


See bulletin No. 106. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., 143 Liberty Street, New York 


CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 
to 


Credit toward a degree given forall work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 15th. 


Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 

School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools. 


Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics,’ Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B., B.S., M.A., and 
Ph. D. 


For descriptive circular address Director 
of the Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


Simmons College 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Courses especially designed for teachers in 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, KINDERGAR- 
TEN and SECRETARIAL STUDIES. 


Also courses in LIBRARY SCIENCE for 
librarians. 


For announcements address 


PRESIDENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE 
FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Normal College of the North 
American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 

One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates, 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 


ing curator of the Semitic museum, 
in the absence of the curator; Howard 
Levi Gray, as instructor in history for 
the second half of 1908-1909; Philip 
Haskell Sylvestor, assistant in pediat- 
ries; R. B. Johnson, assistant in Eng- 
lish for the second half of the current 
academic year. 

Professor William Morris Davis, 
Sturgis-Hooper professor of geolozy, 
will be visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin next winter. Pro- 
fessor Davis received the degree of §. 
B. at Harvard in 1869. He became 
an instructor in geology and then as- 
sistant professor of physical geog- 
raphy. From 1890 until 1898 he was 
professor of physical geography, and 
since 1898 has held the Sturgis- 
Hooper professorship. 


The Yale graduate school catalog 


| tration of the school being 362. 
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and prospectus, soon to be published, 
will show the expansion of that de- 
partment. The teaching force in the 
eight branches will include seventy 
professors, forty-six assistant profes- 
sors, and thirty-seven instructors. 
There will be five new fellowships of 
$400 each, including the one for 
women endowed by Mrs. Hoadley B. 
Ives of New Haven. The administra- 
tive committee has been enlarged 
from seven to sixteen by the addition 
of nine professors, the present regis- 
Pro- 
fessors Corwin and Williams will re- 
turn from trips abroad to resume 
courses in the school. New courses 
for the coming year include “The 
Brutus of Cicero,” under Professor 
Hendrickson; “Old High German,” 
under Professor Corwin; “Formation 
of the Constitution of the United 
States,” under Professor Farrand; 
“Latin America,” under Dr. Bingham; 
“English History,” under Professor 
Abbott, and a course by Professor 
Rettger on “Tropical Hygiene,” bear- 
ing on the work on the Panama canal, 


Announcement has been made that 
Andrew Carnegie would add $5,000,- 
000 to the fund of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, or whatever sum might be 
necessary, to include as pension bene- 
ficiaries eligible professors of state 
universities. No provision was made 
for this class of educators in the 
original gift for the reason, given by 
Mr. Carnegie at the time, that the do- 
nor thought it possible that such in- 
stitutions might prefer that their re- 
lations should continue exclusively 
with the state from which their chief 
support was derived. This view was 
not taken by the National Association 
of State Universities, which, in the 
year following the establishment of 
the foundation, petitioned the trustees 
for participation in the benefits of the 
retiring allowance system. It was 
then learned that the earnings of the 
original fund of $10,000,000 had been 
exhausted through the outlet already 
planned, and that if the faculties of 
all state universities were to be bene- 
fited, an additional $5,000,000 would 
be required. 

The Yale University authorities 
have announced officially the details 
of the new loan system. An existing 
fund of about $16,000, consisting of 
repayments by graduates for  bene- 
ficiary aid, is made into a loan fund. 
To the fund $5,000 a year is to be 
added for a.period of five years out of 
moneys appropriated by the directors 
for use as income. From the loan 
fund $7,000 is appropriated, to be 


_| loaned during the coming fiscal. year 


to needy students. Of that amount 
33,000 is to be loaned to academical 
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Pears’ 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. Both 
are capable of inf- 
nite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a_ perfect 
choice and a. safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


students, $2,000 to Sheffield scientifie 
school students, and the balance 
through the university treasurer or 
such agency as he may select. 


SPIRITUELLE. 


(The woman’s mind is more capable 
of penetrating the eternal mysteries 
than the baser and more material 
male mind.—Father Naish, at the 
Manchester University.) 

My — are naught but common 
ay, 
_ And Psyche’s are ethereal, 
But lo, a sale is on to-day, 
And Psyche, I am grieved to say, 
Is getting more material. 
My wit is dull, her repartee 
Is ever bright and glistery, 
And yet, the more of her I see, 
Dear Psyche’s mind becomes to me 

A more eternal mystery. 

—London Chronicle. 


DOESN’T THIS *GIVE YOU AN 
ACHE? 
“Where you going?” 
“To, the coronation.” 
“Huh?” 
“Yep. Going to have a crown put 
on a tooth.”—Louisville Herald. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ° 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., Williams Ave. 
Ave, Denver Gel. 466 Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg 
Ohieage, 20 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


ISHER™* AGENCY 
A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
Excellent facilities for MANUAL, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. Tel, Hay, 995-4. 


(Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the BEST. 6 BeaconSt.,Boston, Mass. Locke, Manager. 


. Long distance telephone. 
- AGENCY, Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE Ss Cl E N Cc E DURHAM, N. H. General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


Superintendent Wanted Registration 


Experienced. College graduate. $1800 to $2500. Other positions of all kinds. 
Our th year. Free manual and blank. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 205N. 7th St., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Some New Books. 


‘ Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Our Trees—How to Know Them....... Emerson & Weed J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. $3.00 
Arkinsaw Cousins ee Ellis Henry Holt & Co., N. y. 1.50 
Literature and the American College.... -.- Babbitt Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.25 
Hugo’s Selected Poems........--- Eve [(Ed.} .P. Putnam’s Sons,N.Y¥. 50 
A Mind that Found Itself Beers Longmans,Green & Co., 1.50 
The Development of Modern Europe..Robinson & Beard Ginn & Co., Boston oo 
The Louisa Alcott Alcott Little,Brown &Co., 
In the Golden Gibson “ “ 60 
The Weight of cede Bourget “ “ 1.50 
The Barrier. .....- <9 Beac Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.50 
Harmony of Ear Training....... Peeeregcorscves +» White Silver, Burdett & Co., “ 1.50 
The Metropolis. Sinclair Moffat, Yard &Co., “ 1.50 
The Cry of the Children.. ..... ..... Van Vorst 1.25 
School Reports and School Efficiency..Snedden & Allen The MacmillanCo.,, ‘ 1.50 
Educational Woodworking for ome and p 
School. ..... --- Park ‘ “ “ “ 1.00 
rgar merican 
The Kinde ten in A Vande- walker - “ “ “ 1.25 
in Public Schools.......%.....- D. Heath & Co., Boston = 
he Call of the South...... Durham L. Page & Co., “ 
The Making of Personality ........ Carman “ 
Browning and the Dramatic Monologue........ Curry The Expression Co., “6 a 
Introduction to Child Study. Drummond Edwin Arnold, London 
The Style Book of Business English............. Hammond Isaac Pitman & Sons,N.Y. —— 


The Library in School Work. 

i The New York city public library 
is doing grand work for and through 
the schools. This work has been 
extended to 398 educational institu- 
tions, which are now visited once or 
twice a month by library assistants. 
In 222 of these the library maintains 
its own bulletin boards for notices 
touching general educational affairs 
in connection with the library. or of 
particular interest to teachers and 
students of the school. In all, library 
assistants have posted 13,742 notices 


Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


OOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
address the Principal, A.G BoyrprENn, A.M. 


H FiroHsBuRG, Mass. 
Wor catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


HOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mags, 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


Principal. in schools. One copy of every issue 

, SALEM, Mass. of the Monthly List of Additions has 
catalogues address | been sent to each teacher in the pub- 
Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. lie elementary and high schools, and 


one copy to each principal in other 
schools. The library has thus distrib- 
uted 108,702 copies to schools visited 
by library assistants and has sent 410 
copies by mail to Staten Island and 
the Bronk. Library assistants have 
visited schools 6,013 times and in ad- 
dition a series of addresses in schools 
have been made, generally by n:em- 
bers of the staff, to teachers at teach- 
ers’ and principals’ conferences; to 
assembled classes and schools; to 
mothers’ or parents’ meetiugs held in 
schools; and, upon occasion, at din- 


FOR OVER SIXTY YBARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for childrem 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1008. 


uers of school men. In addition to 
these mniore or less formul addresses, 
about thirty speakers at graduation 
exercises in elementary schools have 
included references to the library and 
to books and reading as means for 
the continuation of education, in 
their talks to boys and girls about to 
leave school. 


National Education Association. 


The programs for the general ses- 
sions and the department meetings at 
the Cleveland convention are nearing 
completion and promise to be of un- 
usual excellence, Various states 
have already secured headquarters at 
Cleveland and are organizing for a 
large attendance, - 

The annual program-bulletin may 
be somewhat delayed in order to in- 
clude announcements regarding rail- 
road rates, but it will be issued at the 
earliest practicable. date. In the 
meantime, active members so- 
licited to aid in creating interest in 
the Cleveland convention and in se- 
curing a large attendance from their 
respective localities. Superintendents, 
principals, and heads of institutions, 
who are willing to distribute to their 
associates circulars of information, 
Will be supplied on application to 
William G. Rose, executive secretary 
of the Cleveland local committee, 
chamber of commerce, Cleveland, 
Ohio, or to the undersigned. 

The members of the associat'on 
will be pleased to learn that the 
Washington convention of the dpe- 
partment of superintendence was the 


largest and most successful in the 
history of the department. The ac- 
tual membership enrollment of 1.221 
was distributed by states as fol- 
23 6 ey 

o8 

No. Atlantic.242 41 28% 108 391 
So, Atlantic. 99 34 133 125 258 


So. Central... 60 23 83 1 . 98 


No. Central.282 48 330 106 436 
Western .... 24 4 28 7 35 
Mee. 42.4%. 3 3 
Totals ..... 707 150 38641,221 


The ‘states having more than fifty 


members present were:— 

New York....9 13 106 41 147 
Massachusetts 60 5 8 31. 96 
44 6 15 5 


Pennsylvania .36 
Dis. Columbia.30 12 42 60 60 
Maryland ....138 4" s3 

Every state in the Union was rep- 
resented excepting Nevada. 

The proceedings of the Washington 
meeting will be published as an ad- 
vance vrint at an early date. These 
pamphlets will be sent, without 
charge, to all active members present 
at the Washington convention und 
also to active members, not present, 
who send to the undersigned a postal 
eard request for the same before 
April 15, when the size of the ad- 
vance edition will be determined. 

Associate members and others can 
obtain copies of this advance print by 
remitting to this office twenty-five 
cents. Associate members will, how- 
ever, secure the proceedings of the 
Washington meeting in the volume of 
proceedings of the Cleveland conven- 
tion. Irwin Shepard, 

Secretary N. BD. A. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 


A program remarkable for its all- 
around strength is that arranged for 
next week at Keith’s, Proof of this 
statement is plainly apparent when 
the names of Wilfred Clarke and 
company, “A Night with the Poets,” 
Vasco, La Maze brothers, Elsie Faye 
and boys, Sam Williams, and Alexan- 
der and Bertie are mentioned. There 
is no livelier farce than “What Will 
Happen Next?’ by Wilfred Clarke 
and his company. It is full of droll 
incidents and bright dialogue, and 
there is not a moment when the ac- 
tion drags. “A Night with the 
Poets” is a very unique idea ex- 
tremely well worked out. The read- 
ings from well-known authors with 
accompanying living pictures and the 
singing of familiar songs by a superb 
quartette all go to make the act an 
unusually pleasing presentation. Al- 
though Vasco, the mad musician, has 
been seen in Boston before, this will 
be his first engagement at Keith's. 
His stunt of playing upon some 
thirty different instruments is _ re- 
markable as well as amusing. The 
three La Maze brothers are unusually 
clever acrobatic comedians, doing a 
mumber of very droll tricks original 
with them. Elsie Faye and Bissett 
and Miller make up “the act dainty,” 
a swell singing and dancing turn. 
Original songs and some bright stor- 
ies sung and told while seated at a 
piano, in other words, a pianologue— 
such is Sam Williams’ offering. 
Ferreros and his trained dog and 
Alexander and Bertie in a novel 
aerial turn will complete the list of 
important acts. 


Illinois Schools, Fifty Years Ago. 
1857. 1907, 


Number of 
schools 
No. . school- 

houses 
No. of chil- 
dren under 
21 years 
No. of boys 
enrolled. 
No. of girls 
enrolled 
No. of men 
teachers 
No. women 
teachers . 
Highest 
monthly wa- 
ges to men,$ 
Highest 
monthly 
wages to 
women 
Lowest 
monthly wa- 
ges to men 
Lowest 
monthly 
wages to 
women 
Average 
monthly wa- 
ges to men 
Average 
monthly 
wages to 
women 
Total paid 
for teachers’ 
wages ...1,003,006.00 
Total ex- 
pended for 
schools . .1.552,532.00 


8,386 13,016 


5.492 13,031 


547,625 2,118,321 


189,551 496,185 
151,629 
6,331 


4,886 


487,736 
5,571 
22,512 


150.00 1,000.00 


500.00 


9.00 15.00 


3.00 16.00 


29.15 


63.71 


19.68 42.07 
14,499,121.28 


30,995,208.77 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


METHING for on a | is the craving of many people, and continual temptations 
$0 are being held out tothem. Just now a good many teachers’ agencies 
are being started, and the managers, having no candidates to offer, have to resort te all 
sorts of inducements to get them. Commonest of all is free registration. ‘‘Don’t pay two 
dollars fur registration,” they urge; ‘“‘we will register you for nothing.’ Many teachers 
who recognize the worthiessness of the offer yet accept it because it costs nothing, they 
think. They are likely tofind that it costsa good deal. Last season thirteen of our can- 
didates who obtained their places through us and only through our recommendation, had 
to pay duplicate commissions to irre- FOR enrolied and notified them of the vacan- 
sponsible agencies which had got them cies while negotiations were going on 
unbeknowntothem For instance in May, 1904, Supt. Gorton of Yonkers came to our office 
to meet a dozen grade teachers whom we had recommended. Incidentally he said, 
“We we | need a man for biology in the high school. Recommend a man and | will look 
him up, but don't say anything tohim.’’ We recommended W. L. Estabrooke of Kingston 
In August he was asked to come to Yonkers and was appointed, but did not know 
till long after that he had got his place through us. Had he registered in anew agenc 
because it didn’t cost anything,and had it nosed around and discovered or NOTHIN 
guessed and notified him of the place, it would have cost him. #65, all for 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


| 


BREWER 


| AUDITORIUM BU 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
B POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500. 


CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


a every department instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on er 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Wabash Avenue, 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sapesh Ave 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage. Supply best Schu »Js and Colleger 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book contains valuable information. Address C, J, ALBERT, Mer, 
7O Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratr. Manager. 

PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 

High, Preparatory and Normal] Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions payin $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta. Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtai 
Positions. Send for circulars. wo i 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
eng ae year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Manhattan Building. 


OF BOSTON, 
20 St. 
Correspondence invited, 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


Railwa 
Exchanee 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau ‘Chleoak 

TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 

NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART:"ACENCY 


G, A, STUART 
The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 36 Pearl St Hartford Ct 


PROP. 
New York and Boston. No Registration Fee March 
and April unless position secured. 


00000000 
e yy i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


T every part of the country. 
caciner 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
: Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 


JUKES—EDW ARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 
By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 


DESIGN 
No Examinations for Admission 


Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 


Address the secretary. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 


an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania’H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company | 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Four Remarkable Books 


Cornman and Gerson’s Topical | 
Survey of United States History | 


240 pages. Price 60 cents. 


Brown’s Good Health 
For Girls and Boys 


164 pages. Price 45 cents. 


| 


Woolley’s 
HMandbook of Composition 


296 pages. Price 80 cents. 


Dunn’s 
Community and Citizen 
276 pages. Price 75 cents. 


Prepared to meet the demand of teachers for a text 
that can be used in the eighth or ninth grade of school 
in making a topical survey of United States History. 


A fascinating book on hygiene, written to help girls 
and boys to keep well and strong. The illustrations 
are numerous and particularly attractive to children. 


A compendium of practical rules regarding the cor- 
rect use of English, this book may be called the 
student's friend. Endorsed by teachers of English 
in nearly every college in the country, and exten- 
sively used in high schools. 


A Civics that utilizes the child’s experience in so- 
cial and civic life, and emphasizes the spirit of citi- 
zenship rather than the machinery of government. 


BOSTON 


HEATH COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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